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Vou. V. APRIL, 1835. 


THE USES AND ABUSES OF CRITICISM. 


‘Ox that mine adversary had written a book! * * ‘Surely I would take it 
upon my shoulder, and bind it as a crown unto me.’ 


Tus language of the great Idumean Bard, has been often quoted, 
as a proof that there is a strong disposition in man to play the critic at 
all times; and that Job, in the depths of distress, when he was calling 
on God to answer him, was desirous, in modern language, to ‘cut up’ 
his adversary’s arguments, if they had appeared in the form of a book. 
Now we modestly opine that this was not the meaning of this ‘ upright 
man, who feared God and eschewed evil.’ He was tired of the ever- 
lasting form of ordinary conversation, in which his friends escaped the 
main point of the discussion, and with a torrent of words had attempted 
to overwhelm him. This may be inferred from the language of Elihu, 
who, when his anger was kindled, reproached the friends of Job, and 
said: ‘Great mea are not always wise; neither do the aged under- 
stand judgment ;’ thinking that they had rambled over a great extent 
of reasoning without pith or point; and he proceeds to say: ‘ Yea, I 
have attended unto you; and behold, there was none of you that con- 
VINCED Job, nor that answered his words. The wish of the good man 
that his adversary had written a book, contains nothing more than a 
desire that his friends had pnt down their arguments in writing, that he 
might have answered them distinctly, and have kept them from wan- 
dering so widely from the subject. This is clearly shown by an excla- 
mation from the same drama, in which Job is made to say: ‘ Oh that 
my words were now written! Oh, that they were printed in a book! 
That they were graven with an iron pen and lead, in the rock forever 
He wished that his own words were written, that they might not be 
tortured by caviling opponents, nor misunderstood by the vain, who 
were bursting to reply. Job was no syllable-catcher, and had no malig- 
nant wish to make satire the test of truth. We know that this is not 
the received opinion of the interpretation of the text, but nevertheless 
we believe it to be the true one. We have no reverence for hoary 
error, and call no man master, in this age of freedom of thinking, as well 
as in acting: but if Job did not wish to turn critic, yet such a race of 
men did exist in the early ages of literature. We can often infer much 
from a name, and the Greek word for critic has a good meaning. Its 
definition was, a discerner, a judge,—one who could with sagacity and 
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penetration separate the strong from the feeble, the good from the bad ; 
who could sift the wheat from the chaff. In this sense it was used, 
and many deserved the bonorable appellation of critics. The first 
critic I know of in history, but probably there were numerous genera- 
tions of gad-flies before that period, whose productions were filled with 
malignity, was Zoilus, who undertook to find fault with the writings of 
Homer, and of Isocrates: but an indignant prince, or a more indignant 
people, put an ignominious end to this Homeromastix, instead of encour- 
aging his vituperations, as many now-a-days do less acute critics. The 
love of the works of Homer had sunk too deep in the minds of the taste- 
ful, to suffer a snarling critic to disturb it. There were, no doubt, many 
critics in the best days of Athenian literature,—and many heart-burnings 
among authors who probably turned upon each other at times with bit- 
ter remarks, when struggling for popular favor. Zenophon makes no 
mention of Plato, his contemporary and superior, but their spleen is in 
most instances buried in the cust. The Augustan age of literature had 
its critics. Bavius and Mevius wrote bitter sarcasm upon the poets 
and orators of that age, which, it is recorded, annoyed them much at the 
time, and the names of these critics are synonymous with ill-nature and 
coarse criticism, to the present day. 

Quintilian, in the next age, was a true, legitimate critic. A gramma- 
rian, a rhetorician, and an elegant writer, he gave the best rules for 
judging of the merits of composition, and never showed the least parti- 
cle of spleen against any one, although he lived in an era which fur- 
nished matter enough for severe criticism. Pliny, and Tacitus, too, 


were critics, but never descended to ill-natured remarks upon those who 
had preceded them, or on their contemporaries ; their oT as well 


as that of Juvenal, fell rather upon the profligate and wicked, than on 
feeble writers, or bad reasoners. But the noblest of all the critics of 
that age of Grecian and Roman literature, was Longinus. He wrote 
with the fire of an orator, and the justice of a judge. He was full of 


the divine afflatus, and wrote like one whose soul was elevated to the 
task ofa true critic. 


‘The great Longinus all the Nine inspire, 
And fill the critic with the poet’s fire.’ 


The work of Longinus, called a Work of Criticism, was most judi- 
ciously made a classic in most of the universities in Europe, and in this 
country. The language is pure, the sentiments noble, and its rules 
unerring. There isa melancholy remembrance in his fate, that one 
so learned and amiable should die so tragically by Roman brutality. 
Had he lived when Alexander warred upon nations, he would have had 
a crown instead of a cross; but the Romans never felt the softening 
influence of letters after their primitive days. They passed from fierce 
and sturdy warriors to corrupt voluptuaries, and onward to degradation 
and ignominy, through every stage of their false pride and vain glory, 
and through their decline to their fall, without bringing back at any 
time the age of Numa and the Muses. The Roman sword knew no 
satiety of blood; and Roman judges wore at all times the red cap of 
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condemnation, and Roman altars had no horns for the wretched to lay 
hold on to secure mercy. 

The brilliant age of Arabian literature produced but few critics, for 
it was marked by an enthusiasm that carried letters so rapidly forward, 
that the cool or malignant critic, had but little chance of distinction. 
They wrote history with poetical fervor, and their biography was 
mostly eulogy. If they had critics, they are no longer remembered, 
being the first of their authors who were buried under the ruins of 
their golden age. They had more rhapsodists than cynics, and were 
more desirous of increasing the number of their authors than of pluck- 
ing the eagle wings of their geniuses; they forgot that sometimes the 
heat of the ignited mass is increased by throwing cold water on the 
flames,—a philosophy that Vulcan discovered at his forge, and which 
has become common since. 

The critism of the dark ages was produced by the numerous regli- 
gious sects. They attacked each other’s creeds rather than their litera- 
ture. Their disputes made hordes of critics in a religious sense, when 
they impugned each other’s sentiments ; being about equal in coarseness 
and illiberality. Instead of witty remarks and pungent animadversions, 
they poured out anathemas on each other, as political writers do now-a- 
days, which passed off without leaving any permanent wounds, or stains 
upon each other’s literary reputation. ‘They persecuted each other 
with words and deeds, but felt not so much the putting down a rival by 
bitter arguments, as they did by procuring his banishment or the sacri- 
fice of his life. Calvin was a better writer than Servetus, but was not 
content with a consciousness of this fact. A bull from his Holiness 
was a more effectual extinguisher, for the day, of every light that was 
thought to be too bright and shining, than the satire of Erasmus, were 
it ever so cutting. The power of the Pope passed away, but the satire of 
Erasmus is immortal. The very errors of the age are in a manner pre- 
served, by the caustic wit he used to burn them out. When we find 
such power employed, not to injure the just, or disturb the quiet, but on] 
applied to vaulting ambition and inordinate rapacity, we take sides wit 
the critic. 

In the early ages of English literature, there was but little professed 
criticism. One author would sometimes make an attack upon his con- 
temporaries, for the purpose of elevating himself. The most admirable 
satire of the age of Elizabeth, is to be found in one of Shakspeare’s 
plays,—‘ Love’s labor Lost,—in the character of the Schoolmaster, 
baletenien It was just the period when the English language was 
gaining a fullness, and began to be written with nature and ease, and 
common household words were admitted to good books, that Shak- 
speare wrote his plays. His superior mind, enriched with knowledge, 
repudiated the tasteless, pedantic style of writing, then too much in 
vogue, among professed scholars. Holofernes is not represented 
as an ignoramus, but as a pedagogue capable of instructing his pupils in 
many languages, and who could not in conversation hide his vast acquire- 
ments. The dignified Sir Nathaniel admired his wonderful learning, 
and Dull brushed up his mother wit, knowing that he had ‘ never fed 
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of the dainties that are bred in a book.’ This ridicule is most severe, 
for there is often a rare choice of words in the phraseology of this 
pedant ; but they come so mingled with words from other languages, 
that well might Moth say, ‘ They have been at a great feast of lan- 
guages, and stolen the scraps.’ Notwithstanding this keen and elegant 
satire, from such a mighty mind, aided by his own example and that of 
Sir Philip Sidney, in his ‘ Pedagogue,’ and by his style, which is sweet, 
flowing, and easy, yet pedantry lingered long among the subsequent 
writers of England. Burton’s work abounds in it, but the genius so 
often displayed in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy, in some measure atones 
for the pedantry and quaintness every where found in this great work. 
The divines imagined that this pedantic style was suited to grave and 
solemn subjects, and it was used by them, and brought to this country 
by the Cottons and the Mathers, and of course was imitated by all the 
lesser lights of the church among the puritans of America. 

Dryden was one of the great pioneers in English criticism. He taught 
the English to know and value their early dramatists. He gave a candid 
and just judgment upon their merits. Dryden was learned in the proper 
rules of criticism in all their schools; both ancient and modern, were 
familiar to him. He was above all envy, and glorified Shakspeare as 
he should have done. He spoke as one from the professor’s chair, and 
not as a furious critic, who believed that the world would calculate the 
extent of his powers from the number of stabs he had given a rival. 
Dryden wrote some of his critical and satirical works while smarting 
under a sense of wrong ; but still he has preserved his magnanimity to a 
wonderful degree, and speaks out asa poet, above a few scanty rules of 
the art, with the vivacity of one who feels, and in the power of one who 
reasons. His criticisms are not so much read by the generality of 
enlightened men, as by more professed scholars. He had more of 
learning, I mean the love of the ancients, than perhaps any one of his 
successors,—surely much more than Pope. Critics were found in the 
new world to worry the pedants. Dr. Douglass was a thorn in the side of 
Cotton Mather, the most voluminous of American writers, for nearly 
thirty years. If Mather was incorrigible, these criticisms had a good 
effect on others, not so wedded to their own faults. At the same time 
that Douglass was goading Mather in this country, Dennis was attack- 
ing Pope, and others, on the other side of the water. If Dennis was 
dull as a dramatic writer, he was an acute critic, and sometimes that 
which was thought to be the offspring of spleen, on examination was 
found to contain no small share of good sense. Dennis and the minor 
critics, if they shortened the life of Pope, made him, no doubt, a better 
poet than he would have been, if constantly surrounded by flatterers, 
or even by honest friends, who might sometimes speak their opinions 
freely. Most certainly these eritics drove him to writing the Dunciad, 
one of the most terrible pieces of vindictive retaliation to be found in 
the whole history of literary vengeance. He attacked all classes, slan- 
derers, plagiarists, libelers, novelists, and the low party writers whose 
duty it was to slander the good and great in the nation. This poem is 
a sort of mock heroic production of a vigorous mind, well stored with 
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knowledge ; and if some of the satire was too severe, it must be remem- 
bered that he had been stung by every insect of literature that buzzed 
about Grub-street and Drury-lane. It must be confessed that sometimes 
his indignation obscures his vision, and that his fancy shoots into the 
forms of caprice. The changes made in his heroes remind one of the 
renowned Lord Dexter, the only nobleman of that order whose title 
was ever acknowledged in this country. He had adorned his garden 
with nearly an hundred colossal figures, on lofty pedestals, compre- 
hending all from Mars to Washington, among heroes, and those from 
Diana to the goddess of Liberty, among women; and statesmen were 
seen in abundance, while the poets were not forgotten: but as he read, 
(arid strange as it may seem, this self-created lord could read a news- 
paper,) he found new objects of admiration, and sent at once for a painter 
to obliterate the name of one of his figures, (for the name was written 
under them, or they never would have been known,) and substituted that 
of another. Caprice was the origin of both,—the former flowing from 
some new indignity, and the latter from some new burst of admiration. 
It is amusing, at this late day, to look at these controversies of the 
heroes of the pen, Pope and Dennis. The latter says of Pope: ‘ He is 
a little affected hypocrite, who has nothing in his mouth but candor, 
truth, friendship, good nature, humanity, and magnanimity. He is so 
great a lover of falsehood, that whenever he has a mind to calumniate his 
contemporaries, he brands them with some defect which was just con- 
trary to some good quality for which all their friends and acquaintance 
commended them.’ The poet retorts with characteristic severity : 


‘Should Dennis publish you had stabbed your brother, 
Lampooned your monarch, or defamed your mother ; 
Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had ? 

Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad : 

On one so poor, you cannot take the law: 
On one so old, your sword you cannot draw; 
Uncaged then let the harmless monster rage, 
Secure in dullness, madness, want, and age.’ 


While Pope was fighting with the wasps about him, and pinning them 
in tortures to the wall, Addison was performing another part. He had 
a mind to conceive the beauties of Milton, which his countrymen had, 
generally speaking, overlooked. The reading part of the people were 
more willing to acknowledge his merits than fond of searching for his 
beauties. Addison brought these beauties so distinctly before his coun- 
trymen, that they were under the necessity of forming a judgment of 
Milton’s great powers as a writer, and when it came to that point, those 
capable of comprehending him were at once established in their opin- 
ions. Lord Kames, and Dr. Samuel Johnson were contemporary 
critics. The former had no early habits of mortification and oleae to 
poison his mind. He was above dependence and of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, without a particle of superstition to sway his sentiments. His 
acquaintance with the best orders of society gave him opportunities of 
mixing with social man, and of seeing his good nature and natural 
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philanthropy, while Johnson was brooding, with a wounded spirit, over 
the indignities to which his poverty subjected him. Johnson, in his 
critical writings, had a constant motive to keep writers from rising too 
high. Kames had no fears of their reaching the comforts and honors 
which he enjoyed. 

Johnson had great strength, and met his antagonist with skill and 
power. Junius, who had bent his vigorous bow rather upon politicians 
than writers, was nevertheless a critic, and has given his writings fame, 
spirit, and elegance, by the force of his style. Blair should not be for- 
gotten as a critic. He wastrulya disinterested one. He wrote to guide 
youths in the paths of pure composition, not to lessen the reputation of 
a rival, or to show how well he could use the pruning knife. His 
writings have done more to bring forth candor and fairness in judging 
and pronouncing on the merits of writers, than any learned critic of 
his day. 

Blair had no politics in his professional duties, but the next class of 
critics in England were full of political rancor. The author of the 
Pursuits of Literature, in a satirical poem, with numerous notes, came 
down with a murderous beak and outstretched talons, upon all who did 
not agree with him in politics. He poured upon them anathemas in 
many ; languages, and insisted that they should be drawn from the halls 
of science and’ the groves of learning, if they did not join Burke ‘ in thun- 
dering on his foes The great philosopher, Dr. Priestly, he dispatches 
in a few words,—and those not very poetical. Dr. Parr meets with 
hardly as much ceremony as his great friend Priestly. His worth is 

compared with the uncurrent half-pence of Birmingham, the city in 
which he resided. Gifford wrote a satirical poem called Bavius and 
Mevius, to ridicule the affected style of certain sentimental poets, who 
were bandying compliments from one to the other, in melting and lus- 
cious rhymes. Anna Matilda and her friends were swept like a swarm 
of flies away, and the people were brought back to a better taste. The 
enchantments of French and Italian poetry lasted buta short time: that 
it should be more admired than English verse, was not natural. The 
tinsel and mawkish sentiment of this school were fit subjects of satire, and 
the triumph over them was not a matter of hard fighting. The critics 
of Edinburgh, by their undue severity, made Byron a poet, or rather 
broke up the fountains of the great deep of his mind, and caused him, 
with sweet and bitter waters, to overflow the land. Those rival Reviews, 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly, have lost something of the tone of their 
vituperation, and seem more inclined to discuss subjects, than to torture 
individuals. . 

Criticism has never been a profession in this country. No chair at 
any of our numerous institutions has as yet been exclusively appro- 
priated to this noble branch of learning. Some of the professors of the 
Humanities have thought it to be their duty at times, to make a few 
passing remarks on the merits of this author, or that, as they went on 
with the recitations in their classes ; but no one has devoted his days to 
going up to the pure fountains of knowledge, and showing the current 
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and increase of the waters, as they flow on to the ocean. We have 
had caustic and witty reviewers, and sharp notices of works, as they 
came from the press, at all times since we have established presses in 
our country, and some of them have done much good; but criticism, 
as a profession, we have not yet had. The periodicals are obliged, in 
the form of reviews, to supply this defect. Sometimes a review of a 
work does not want good nature, but most generally shows but a par- 
tial knowledge of the subject, more from haste than from want of ability. 
A work, whether a newspaper or any other periodical, if it should once 
get a name for reviewing works with intelligence and fairness, pointing 
out defects with a physician’s tenderness, attempting to heal the wounds 
that it was necessary to make, and opening to full view the beauties 
which ought not to be hid, would shortly take precedence of those who 
cut with a rude and unkind hand. 

The ill effects of severity are greater than those of lenity: both 
should be avoided. An anecdote may illustrate the writer’s meaning. 
Two friends living in the same town, who had for several years been 
intimate, had engaged to write an article each, for a neighboring peri- 
odical. The younger brought his review of a popular work, which at 
that time had appeared anonymously, to his friend. It was bitter and 
full of malignity, but without any discrimination or analysis. It was 
clear that he had not read one quarter part of the work. The elder 
friend remonstrated against his sending this article to the publisher; 
but the younger insisted, by some sharp remarks, such as ‘I must have 
a victim,—there is a glory in flaying an author alive,—no one ever 
objected to the use of satire who could wield the pen of a satirist,’ ete. 
This was said with a knowing sneer, and the subject was dropped. 
Some laughed at the criticism, and others praised it for having so much 
of the scalping-knife and tomahawk about it. Shortly there was a 
Fourth of July oration to be delivered inthe town. The younger friend 
was appointed to the task. It was delivered, and the whole countr 
around were delighted: it had some bold and novel features which 
made it remarkable, as these productions are generally cast in the same 
mould. The audience were clamorous, and insisted that they must 
have a copy for the press. It was granted. No sooner did it appear, 
than it was noticed as a plagiarism, with many severe remarks upon 
the temper and talents of the pretended writer. He was spared in no 
respect. He was charged with the disposition discovered in all his 
severe articles, and taunted for the ignorance they exhibited. He was 
destroyed, root and branch. On its appearance, the town was in a 
bustle ; the orator, with his father, brothers, and others, instantly 
demanded the author of the piece. The printer stated that he was 
authorized to give him up, if he would be at such a public hall, with 
ten of his friends, and no more, at five o’clock in the afternoon. It is 
needless to say that he was punctual; but whom should he meet there 
but his elder friend, with ten other gentlemen with him. The printer 
pointed to the author of the attack. The confusion for a moment was 
terrible. ‘Wait a moment, gentlemen,’ said the writer, ‘and I will 
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prove what I have declared in that article.’ Drawing a letter from his 
pocket, and inquiring if they knew the hand-writing, he proceeded to 
show that the author of the letter had requested the friend, who now 
had it in his hand, to write him an oration for the fourth of July. He 
was then living at the South. The rough draft was shown, and the 
exhibition of the manuscipt of the oration, lately delivered, demanded. 
The impostor had one ray of hope left. The chirography was neither 
that of the author nor his friend to whom it was sent; and he boldly 
asserted that the rough draft, so called, was a forgery, and some of his 
friends took sides with him, when a writing-master was called and 
made affidavit that he copied the identical paper some years before, 
from the loose sheets now exhibited. The impostor was overwhelmed 
with shame. ‘The one who had brought it on him was the author of 
the book the younger man had reviewed with such a savage disposition. 
The man to whom the oration was sent was dead, and by some accident 
the manuscript had fallen into the possession of the one who used it. 
The disgrace was beyond the strength of his nerves. He left the town 
next morning, and died on his passage to the north-west coast. The 
defender of his own wounded feelings never forgave himself for taking 
such a deep and terrible revenge. In fact, the insult had almost 
entirely escaped his mind, when he listened to his own production 
palmed upon the public by the speaker, as the offspring of his own 
ordinary brain. He had maintained a reputation for talents, only by 
decrying the true merits of all he knew. 

I would not have the critic tootame. He should hold in his hand the 
lash, and if he forbore, with parental solicitude, to use it, when he must 
strike, let it be with magisterial justice and mercy. Proud profligacy, 
bloated assumption, and cold inanity, should be scourged with a pow- 
erful hand, whenever they reared their heads among men. If there 
were not courts of justice, the wicked would prevail; but let those 
courts consider themselves rather the protectors of laws than avengers 
of blood. These judges should themselves be impeached and brought 
before the tribunal of the public, if they be guilty of bribery, par- 
tiality, prejudice, resentment, or incompetency, and ‘laid by the heels,’ 
to use the language of my Lord Coke, and forever after be ineligible 
to office. The deliberative assembly is watched with national jealousy ; 
the courts of law are obliged to give sound reasons for their decisions ; 
the professional man is bound by oaths, and strict rules, in every step 
he takes. Every creature, however humble, is protected by laws and 
customs. No parent feels that the unfeeling hand of power can be 
laid upon the offspring he may leave behind him, when he is gone ; 
but the offspring of his mind is left to self-constituted judges, rancorous 
enemies, and imbecile rivals, who, with inquisitorial ingenuity, apply 
the instruments of torture in their own form, and whenever they please. 

The best method to correct such evils, if they exist, is, to enlighten 
the public mind, and brace it up so fully with sound literature, that each 
one may become a judge of what he reads, particularly of that which is 
strewed along the common paths of life, and is in his sight every day. 
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A vigorous mind should never hang around others, and watch the 
scales they hold, to ascertain the weight of the mental labors of his 
friends, or even of those whose fame is indifferent to him. We never 
should call on those who are, or pretend to be, the Hereulean guides 


of our minds, until we have tried to remove the obstacles in the high- 
way ourselves. 


S. L. K. 


THE TOMB OF JOSEPHINE. 
* A Josephine, Eugene, et Hortense.’ 


Empress of Earth’s most polished clime! 
Whose path of splendid care 

Did touch the zenith-point of hope, 
The nadir of despair,— 

Here doth thy wronged, confiding heart 
Resign its tortured thrill, 

And slumber like the peasant’s dust, 
All unconcerned, and still ? 


Did Love yon arch of marble rear, 
To mark the hallowed ground, 
And bid those dorie columns spring 
With clustering roses crowned ? 
Say,—did it come with gifts of peace 

To deck thy couch of gloom, 
And like relenting Athens bless 
Its guiltless martyr’s tomb ? 


No! no! the stern and callous breast 
Seared by Ambition’s flame, 

No kindlings of remorse confessed 
At thy remembered name ; 

Alike the Corsican adjured, 
With harsh and ingrate tone, 

The beauty and the love that paved 
His pathway to a throne. 


He turned in apathy to gaze 
Upon his Austrian bride, 
Nor heard dark Fate’s prophetic sigh 
That warned the fall of pride, — 
Saw not the visioned battle-shock 
That cleft his Babel-fame, 
Nor marked on far Helena’s rock 
A sepulchre of shame. 


France !—France !—by thy indignant zeal 
Were honors duly paid ? 

And did thy weeping fondness soothe 
The unrequited shade ? 

Bad’st thou yon breathing statue strive 
Her faultless form to show ? 

But rushing on in reckless mirth, 
That empire answered—No ! 


Qe 
ov 
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Then, lo! a still small voice arose, 
Amid that silence drear, 

Such voice as from the cradle-bed 
Doth charm the mother’s ear ; 

And then, methought, two clasping hands 
Were from that marble thrust, 

And strange their living freshness gleamed 
Amid that sculptured dust. 


Empress !—the filial blossoms nursed 
Within thy boso m’s fold, 

Survived the wreath that throned Love 
To heartless Glory sold ; 

Those hands thy monument have reared, 
Where pausing pilgrims come,— 

That voice thy mournful requiem poured, 


Though all the world was dumb. 
Hartford, Conn. 





SKETCH OF A SELF-MADE SCULPTOR. 


Ir is curious, in casting about us in this queer world, to see how some 
men are at odds with their situation. No matter what it is, or where. 
No matter who they are. It is as clear as daylight to any body who 
looks at them for a moment, that the character, and the condition, are 
not matclred, but paired. They are unwilling, quarreling yoke-fellows ; 
and get on at all only ‘ by hook and by crook,’—like the team, (which 
Smollet saw in Fr: ance,) of a goat anda donkey dragging a plough, 
with a woman to drive. 

This is not the miserable lot of all men, I am aware; nor of the 
mass of them. Far from it. The majority are more easily suited, and 
never quarrel with any thing—of their own. It is blessed that it is so, 
and so has been from the first. The fluctuations of the circumstances 
of life and society, as they are, are without bound or end, and as loose 
as the sea. The majority are afloat upon them, and subject to them. 
We must sink or swim, if we have no boat ; and if we have one, it must 
yield to the sway of the wind and wave, as they toss it about—or be 
‘swamped.’ How fortunate then this elastici ity of the mind of most 
men! How happy that, though all different from each other—the 
minds as various as their index, the ‘ human face divine’— whole 
diversity lies, like that in a sculptor’s fresh model of ‘die, within the 
degree of induration. They are not only clay, instead of plaster, or 
marble, but clay never yet turned to a brittle fixedness of shape, and 
still wet beneath the hands of the workman. These are not what we 
call characters, to be sure. The multitude are not such. They bring 
minds into the world rather fitter for some one thing than another, or 
all others, perhaps—and perhaps not: but not finding, i in that case, the 
thing—ninety- -nine times out of a hundred—the precise socket of cir- 
cumstances their tenon was fixt for—they are joggled about on the bil- 
liard-board of life, under Dame Fortune’s stick, (speaking in the popular 
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sense,) till rather thane come to the floor altogether, they drop quietly 
into the tolerable comfort of a large, loose poc ket, at the edge of the 
table. How much better than if they were too big to get in, or so sharp 
as to cut through,—since they must be beaten about in this way. 

But there is a class of a different formation. ‘These are the charae- 
ters. They begin life with strong tendencies, the infallible effect of 
certain decided arrangements of the mind’s matériel. These are, or 
soon get to be, hard, beyond the plastic power. They are fitted only 
to fill one niche; and that they will fill, if they find it, with a fitness 
so nice that every body must say, who sees them: ‘ This man is in his 
elemeni at last!’ But as I remarked at the outset, there are numbers 
of people—and those of distinct developements too—who are obviously 
owt of place. It must be so through accident, perversity, or other 
cause; and this in despite of an instinct always given to such minds, 
for the finding of the food that suits them. It is in exact proportion to 
the strength of the propensity, and goes before it, as it were, catering 
like the lion’s jackal. But it is sometimes deceived, and very often 
disappointed. It is delayed also, almost always. Not one in a thou- 

sand of these people with a penchant are early favored with the means 

of its gratification by their position in life. It is better, probably, that 
they should not be, for reasons we have uo time to dwell on. But be 
that as it will, it is curious to see how, if a man have the true vigor in 
him, which belongs to a true genius, s for any thing,—how 
the impulse of its secret energy will prompt him on; and how its 
divine discernment, through ignorance, poverty, discouragement, dis- 
aster, every thing but despair,—will still guide him, (as the blind man’s 
inevitable touch guides him,) till, stage by stage, from time to time, he 
gets nearer and nearer to the destination for which Heaven designed 
him to grope through the world. Youcan see that he feels his approx- 
imation. He looks more cheerily, and walks with a brisker pace the 
weary pathway; and when he reaches at last, in the evening of his 
days, perhaps, the threshhold of the house which was made for him, and 
the image of which had been shadowed in his mind long ago,—oh! it 
is like the door of the very home where he was born to him, and he 
rushes in, with the light of a new life in his old eyes, to feel the heat 
of his childhood’s fireside, and to grasp the hands that fly to meet him, 
and to go out no more forever! 

But this is a digression. I was seduced into it by the story, which 
has just been told me—far better than I can tell it again—a very simple 
affair, too,—of a man of genius: 1 mean Powers, the sculptor, who 
has just reached his perihelion, (as some say,) in the honor of taking 
off the President’s head,—in clay, of course. A good deal has been 
said about Powers, in a vague way, by the letter-writers, and all and 
singular of that quid-nunc tribe who congregate in Washington, of all 
other places, round about the new rumors, exceedingly in the manner 
(begging their pardons) of a caravan of lean crows, cawing and 
circling, and circling and cawing, all summer long, over something 
which either 7s game for these wary wreckers, or in their humble opin- 
ion is likely enough soonto become so. They are right in this case,— 
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as usual. Their sharp | sagacity is admirable, even afar off as they are. 
Powers is game; and what is more, he is dished. J shall serve him 
up to the reader, nolens volens ; ; though I certainly hope not to mince the 
matter in such a fashion as to give it the odor of what is called a ‘ hash 
proceeding.’ 

Mr. Powers—though he has been a clock-maker, as I shall presently 
set forth—has been too busy about better things to take much note of 
time, so that he is far from being as clear as [ wish he were as to the 
date of his birth. That is no concern of his, he says,—why should he 
bother his brains about that ?—(as a fierce fellow said, when Ketch 
called upon him on the scaffold to stretch his neck out duly for the 
rope.) However, he has reason to believe it was the same year with 
the great eclipse; and that is near enough. He was born ina pleasant 
little village of Vermont, —a nest of a place, among green hills, on the 
banks of the Water Queechee, which is a twig of the White stream, 
which is a branch of the Connecticut. There was a meeting-house in 
the place, and a court-house, and a powder-house, and a school-house 
in every district, and a pound for the stray game. There was also a 
great business done at a tilt-hammer forge, over a fine ‘ privilege,’ where 
‘the sweet waters meet,’ in this Vale of Avoca: and our hero remem- 
bers resorting to this rendezvous of the sentimental, to try his hand in 
the iron-ical way, as among the earliest events of his life. He was an 
active little fellow, by all accounts ; and as full of queer capers as an egg 
is of meat; and his patron, the blacksmith,—his shop being one of the 
places about town where caucuses and such things were held,—would 
not unfrequently suspend work, (when there was nothing to do,) to 
amuse the by-standers with betting on Hiram’s ability to mount on to 
of the great T, a block they forge the rings upon, and lift it, with his 
own weight, from the floor. Ah! many ’s the pot of small beer the 
brawny old fellow has swallowed in that w ay. But of him, ‘ Nihil nisi 
bonum !—that is, ‘ Rest his bones ! 

Charity begins at home, and I should have mentioned ere this that 
our hero was the eighth child in a family where there were seven 
brothers and two sisters, (six of them being still living,) and that his 
father was a farmer. He of course was brought up tothe hoe. But 
he was slender and feeble at best, and never felt so poorly, (I rather 
fancy,) as when he was put to work: he confesses about as much as 
that. His mechanical keenness failed him, too, on these occasions, in 
an alarming manner, till, what with his weakness and all, his hoe would 
perhaps even fall from his hand, and he felt obliged to brace his nerves 
and restore his composure, in the refreshing airs of the blacksmith’s 
forge. ‘To speak in plain terms, he was considered not much better 
than the drone of the hive. Such is the meed of genius! 

However, he was sent to school, and attended to it as well as most 
boys do, and acquired a common English education by the time he was 
thirteen, more or less,—counting always by the eclipse, in the absence 
of the family bible. He found leisure, moreover, during this period, 
from seven or eight years up, to acquire, nobody knows how,—or to 
exercise, at least,—no inconsiderable skill in divers devices of handi- 
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craft. Drawing was among the number, oil like Romney, ad Rae- 
burn, and Wilkie, in their day, he beat the boys far and near in the 
business of caricature and portraiture both,—on board-fences, old hats, 
the backs of his comrades, or slates,—with charcoal, chalk, pencil, or 
pen. ‘There was great fun, you may be sure, in the little realm of the 
round school-house, when Hiram would slily turn out, on his great 
slate, the favorite picture of a flock of rats chased over a precipice by 
a foraging party of dragons. The latter would be led on by what they 
call in school-sports a go-devil, prancing about in high horns, and a 
spear on the end of his tail. The dragons danced after him, like mas- 
ter, like men. The rats fled harum-scarum: some over the abyss, some 
half way round for the rear, some reining up and bracing on the 
last edge of the solid land, and all of them uttering their sentiments on 
this occasion through the aid of labels forth issuing from their lips. 

But this was the day of small things. He came to be the owner of 
a jack-knife—an era in a boy’s life. Old hoes, and rakes, and forks were 
fashioned into shapes fitter for his purpose, and doubtless the man of 
small beer might occasionally be liberal to him in rusty tit-bits, (of no 
service to himself.) So he made mill-dams, waggons, and wind-mills— 
the best any where about: and the boys came to see him, of a Saturday 
afternoon, from every quarter. Among the rest was a wonderful mill, 
exceedingly improved by the addition, in some way, of the iron-mon- 
ger’s tilt-hammer ona small scale, but sufficiently ponderous, when the 
boys set up scores of them on every house, barn, and shed in the vil- 
lage, to diseourse such music as kept the country awake in the night 
for miles around; and so the ‘ patent wind-mill’ went speedily out of 
fashion. Hiram turned his attention to casting pewter and lead into 
cannon and anchors, and supplying the whole navy of the Water Quee- 
chee. There was a pond behind his father’s house, with a swampy 
shore on one side, divided by a board-fence ; and here the young marines 
would muster in all weathers. They had their sham- fichts, too. The 
would set trains with a slow match, let loose the craft, and follow them 
up on one side till the battle came on of itself. On one occasion, our hero 
relates, that his eagerness made him forgetful that the ounce balls with 
which the guns were filled, might possibly reach to the shore. In the 
midst of the fight he heard a w hizzing over his head, and turning round 
noticed that a ball had passed through an inch board behind him, — 
whereupon a change came o’er the spirit of his game; he waded back 
through the swamp, and not increasing his glee much by treading with 
bare feet on the back of a huge mud- turtle, he returned demurely to 
work at his casting. This he was paid for in ammunition, lead, pow- 
der, and so on, pounds and pounds of which the little fellows would 
bring loose in their hats on their heads. Where it came from, is no 
concern of mine; and any body may guess what it came ?o. 

I must record briefly how this great business was broken up. There 
was a very particular rogue in the village—the son of a man who got 
his sustenance by trout-fishing, and selling ginger-bread, of @ holiday. 
This fellow bespoke a gun of the largest calibre, had it mounted on 
wheels, Joaded with all manner of stuff; up tothe mouth. He got the 
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boys (of whom the caster was not one,) together one dark night, and ina 
council of war it was resolved expedient, nem. COn., (and of course 
sine die,) forthwith to proceed to the premises of a poor old gentleman, 
no special favorite, to be sure, in the town. who, with a family of nine 
children, occupied a rather rickety mansion that consisted wholly of a 
single room. ‘There was one window in it, and he, with part of the 
family, in the juncture at which our epic commences, was in or upon 
a bed, as it was understood by the boys, which passed along the wall 
under the window,—while the rest of the household went to make up 
the contents of a ‘trundle-bed’ nearer the floor. The mischievous rascals 
approached and reconnoitered. Nothing was seen or heard. They 
planted the artillery on the sill of the window, and sustained the aim with 
a brick, toshoot high. A coal was produced, and the gun discharged 
with a tremendous report wherewith the welkin rung. Such a scream- 
ing, and swearing, and such a scrambling among dry bones, never 
were known before. The town was roused, but nobody could explain. 
Every boy in the village was in his bed, sound asleep, and never heard 
of this affair till the next morning. The author of it was ‘very anony- 
mous,’ of course. But murder will out: the old gun was found finally, 
where it had kicked itself, in the bushes, near the site of the enterprize. 
It was bulged out of shape, but the owner’s mark could be recognized ; 
and the friend he had so politely saluted, gave him a toll for the orist 
he ground that night, of which I venture to wager the charge isn’t can- 
celed from his books to this day. The gun business came to an end. 
Farmer Powers ‘ moved’ to Ohio when Hiram was thirteen or four- 
teen, and he went with the rest of the family. The circumstances of that 
event, though important to the actors in it, and sufficiently picturesque 
to excite some interest in general readers, will be readily conceived by 
such of them as some fifteen years since happened to reside i in any part 
of New-England where what was called the ‘ Ohio fever’ prevailed. 
From this time he was destined for a rough life of it. Fora year or 
two he worked on a farm rented by two of his brothers, a few miles out 
of Cincinnati. Then he went into the city, and read some law, and 
some Latin, with another of the family who was in the profession. 
But finding that the ‘ Viri Rome, ’ though very clever fellows, were 
like to be a long while getting his bread for him, and ambitious to do 
something for himself, he set up a reading-room, under the encourage- 
ment of a patron who, like most patrons, soon afterwards backed out ; 
upon which he starved out, and the business fell through so shabbily, 
that for some months after he felt much as he used to at home, after the 
constable had dragged him through the village to the ‘ Squire’s house,’ 
for helping the boys to knock out a little unnecessary glass in the 
windows of the old school-house. However, a yankee is not easily out- 
witted by fortune, or any other woman, and Hiram went into a grain- 
store. ‘There he remained a year or two. During all these changes 
he kept up his mechanics. At length his skill came under the eye of 
Mr. Watson, the organ and clock- maker, who deceased recently, the 
owner of a large estate acquired in that line. He was set to work 
polishing organ stops, and finished them so nicely that the whole 
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metallic department was shortly surrendered to him. Then he was 
sent out by his employer into the backwoods of Ohio, on a forlorn expe- 
dition to collect his wooden-clock debts. This proved an odd-enough 
business of some six months, and brought him into the strangest scenes 
the society of this country presents. It is sufficient to say that he 
passed for a lawyer by dint of his horse and his Viri; and that he 
acquitted himself well: he even brought back the animal safe, maugre 
a disease of the poor devil in the shoulders,—called the ‘sweeney’ in 
those parts,—which made it impossible to get him down a steep hill, 

except by turning him round, and ‘backing. He went to clock-making 
after this, improving and inventing his own tools, as he found occa- 
sion,—one or two of which I believe are in use still, and much valued. 

He was in employment now, by the way, dignified at least by great 
names. Every body remembers Ferguson’s account of the first wooden 
watch he succeeded in making,—enclosed, as he says, in a case ‘ very 
little bigger than a breakfast-cup,’ and quite convenient, of course, for 
a dandy’s fob. The Scot, also, before he went into the fine arts, (por- 
trait painting,) like the yankee, got his living for some time by clock- 
cleaning and making. Arkwright was early in that business ; and so 
was Northcote, (w hose father lived by it,) long after he began painting, 
I doubt if it was time lost for any of them “It was an approach, in 
each case, to the art by which they were afterwards immortalized. 
The manual skill was as serviceable as Inigo Jones’ carpenter’s was to 
him. Hogarth began with silver-chasing, Banker with earthern-w are, 
Bird with painting tea-trays, and Sharp with engraving dog’s collars. 
They all indicate the gradual groping of the instinct of which I have 
spoken above. 

The drawing propensity had never slumbered in our clock-cleaner ; 
the soul of the sculptor passed through all the forms of his metempsy- 
chosis, and the Cincinnati boys of that period will remember well the 
signs by which he was recognized. But, to pass on,—the first glimpse 
of his own art was derived from Mr. Ecxtein, a Prussian instructor, 
somewhere in the West, and I imagine the son of a person of the same 
name mentioned by Nollekens as a student in sculpture. There is a 
good head of Frederick the Great, in the Western Museum at Cincin- 
nati, which he is said to have taken immediately after his death. 
Ecxtein was making the bust of General Jackson, and employed 
Powers to cast the head for him. Here he learned the use of the tools, 
and the plaster, in some degree, and that is the sum of his professional 
education. This was some years since. It was sufficient for a hint toa 
predisposition like his. He thought he might do as well for himself, 
and at length set about a model of a beautiful child. It proved very 
popular, and induced Derfeuil, the proprietor of the museum, to set him 
repairing, and then making, wax-figures, which he succeeded in so 
admirably that his employ er has since been unwilling to spare his ser- 
vices. He took a room in the establishment, and has devoted most of 
his time to it. He made, among other things, the extraordinary appa- 
ratus so celebrated in the West under the name of the Infernal Regions— 
a show of shrewdness, in its way, which nothing has equaled in Ame- 
rica, perhaps, with the exception of the w orks of Maelzel, who has 
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expressed his great admiration of this. Of its character in other respects 
the description is not sufficient to enable me to speak. With the sin of 
versimilitude it is probably not chargeable, being no representation of 
any thing which mortal mind ever conceived before : but every audi- 
ence of all who have given their thousands and thousands to see it, 
will attest the startling ‘vitality and vigor which mark the looks, move- 
ments, and the whole “aspect, ‘indeed, of this singular collection. His 
fountains, also, at this establishment, have excited a just admiration ; 
and his portraits in wax are unequaled. 

His second bust was that of Hervieu, 2 » French artist who was in 
company with Mrs. Trollope at Cincinnati. It was not till April last, 
that he took the portrait of Dr. Bishop, President of the Miami Uni- 
versity. He was engaged in November on the head of Mr. Nicholas 
Longworth, when that gentleman, who had once before furnished him 
the means of foreign travel, (which an accident prevented his using,) 
proposed his visiting the Capital, and with a liberality worthy of all 
praise, put him at once in the way to do so. There he has taken the 
busts of the President, Mr. Calhoun, and Colonel Johnson, in a style of 
excellence to which the papers have done no more than justice. The 
likeness in each, though by no means the only merit, is wonderful. The 
nicety of it, indeed, has been made a ground of exception. As the 
critics have said of Roubiliac’s Handel, every wrinkle seems to have 
sat for its portrait. It is for others to decide whether they would prefer 
the true representation, to one more or less fanciful, of a distinguished 
character, whose appearance the world is generally anxious to know; 
but Mr. Powers, in this respect, takes sides with the world against the 
critics. Those who differ with him must beware how they expose 
themselves to his eye: he is no grave-digger, but he will turn them to 
clay in a trice. 

He will visit the North this season, and take off a few heads of 
citizens, and then go to Italy,—with the commission of Congress, we 
trust, for the busts of the Presidents. These he will take time for at 
his leisure, being well aware of the means of improvement to be found 
there: and like Banks, and Raeburn, and Flaxman, being so well 
established in another respect as to feel no pressing necessity ‘of return. 
Sir Joshua told Flaxman, when he first met him after his marriage, 
that he was spoiled for an artist. Our sculptor is no believer in that 
doctrine. His heart is no ossification, however it may be with his 
head,—and there is little need that it should be. 

Powers, like Osgood, has had his fair share of being jostled about 
the world; and it has done him good. Especially has it chipped out, 
as nothing but the chisel of sharp necessity can do, all the abeyant 
arrangement of faculties which were essential to his success. It is 
developed now like one of his own noble faces,—standing as firmly on 
the pedestal it was made for,—and looking as steadily, too, as the man 
in marble, to the niche it is alike fitted to occupy, and able to adorn. 
His honors will be germane to his labors; and we rejoice, for his 
country’s sake, and for his own, in the bright prospect of both, which 
awaits him, 


B. B. T. 












































































Boston, March, 183 





* We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a distance. 
completely wrecked ; for there were the remains of handkerchiefs, by which some of the crew had fastened themselves to the 
spar, to prevent their being washed off by the waves. The wreck had evidently drifted about fur many months ; clusters of shell- 
fish had fastened about it, and long sea weeds flaunted at its sides. But where, thought I, is thecrew? Their struggle has long 
been over,—they have gone down amid the roar of the tempest,—their bones lie whitening among the caverns of thedeep. All 
that shall ever be known of that ship is, that she sailed from her port, and was never heard of more.’ 
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THE WRECK. 










Tue melancholy winter day 
Across the darkening ocean spray 
Its parting glimmer cast ; 
And by that dim and dreary ray, 
Amidst the hollows of the waves 


That yawned around our path like graves, 


I saw a blackened mast! 
The green sea-weed around it hung, 
The rough sea-shell against it clung; 

And at its tapering end 
A soiled and tattered flag was flung! 
And the sad relics of the dress 
Of those who in their deep distress 
Found there a helping friend! 


As the wild sea around me heaved, 
As the wild breeze around me grieved, 
My heart with sadness filled : 

I wept to think of all the sighs 
That once above that wreck did rise, 


The groans, the loud, heart-rending cries 


That would a fiend have thrilled! 
The famine, and the parching thirst, 
The prayer in vain for one poor crust, 
That one poor drop of rain might burst 

From heaven’s exhaustless store : 
I thought of the fierce eye of death, 
The rattling throat, the gasping breath, 

The corse when all was o’er! 

The agony, the pain of heart 
Of him, the latest to depart, 
Alone upon the sea,— 
Still tossed upon his rolling bier 
And praying that his God would hear, 
And set his spirit free! 


Ah, fatal ship! How fair the gale 

Did murmur in thy spreading sail, 
When thou didst part from home! 

How bright did shine the morning ray 

Upon thy stately decks that day, 

When hongunde 

To see thee cleave the foam. 


Fair hands, perchance, did wave ferewell, 
Fond hearts for parting friends did swell, 


That little dreamed that holy bell 
Would never o’er them sound, . 
Nor prayer be said above their bones, 


Nor o’er them placed the church-yard stones, 


In consecrated ground ; 
But the dark tempests of the deep 
For ages o’er their manes would sweep ! 


5. 
36 


lined the green-shored bay 








Tt proved to be the mast of a ship that must have been 


Washington Irving. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TEN YEARS IN THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI,’ ETC. 


NUMBER TWO. 


One of the beautiful diversities of traveling in our country, is the 
strong contrasts of climate, scenery, and manners, which, from the 
rapidity and recent facilities of traveling, the invalid, tourist, botanist, 
or the mere traveler in search of amusement, may enjoy in a few days. 
He who shivers in the Northern breeze, labors with pulmonary diffi- 
culty or apprehension,—he, who instead of enjoying the winter’s 
evening, ‘when fast comes down the snow,’ feels a painful stricture 
over his whole surface, and a still more distressing stricture over his 
thoughts and affections,—who feels that winter is as thoroughly searing, 
blasting, and death to imagination, enjoyment, and hope, as it is to the 
vegetable world,—can hie away before the October frosts, in the Charles- 
ton steamboat, and in five or six days luxuriate in 


‘Das land wo die citronen blihn;’ 


where the soft breeze comes charged with the balmy airs of the palm 
groves of Cuba,—toSt. Augustine. When weary of the fish and fowl, the 
sea-bathing, and the society of hectic invalids assembled there, and fore- 
warned, that a bright white frost may soon light upon the orange groves, 
steamboats and Southern stages, (of the latter | have no good to say,) soon 
convey him to the beautiful banks of the Alabama, soothed by the lulling 
moan of the wind, swelling and sinking away in the distance in the inter- 
minable pine forests through which he passes. He finds himself in 
Mobile, in a new universe, and among a new class of rationals. In New- 
York, glory was in Wall-street,—in the brilliant assemblage, at the fash- 
ionable party of the fortunate English goods’ merchant of Broadway, or 
a few hours above, at the re-unien of the Albany regency, settling the 
nation. There every thing was money, fashion, a fine house, fine par- 
ties, distinction. Here it is cotton and negroes. The appearance, 
manners, and thoughts of the people are as different from those of 
Broadway, as the pine forests are from Long Island, or the climate of 
Mobile from that of New-York. Another day places him in the centre 
of the motley city of New-Orleans, among the people and manners of 
all countries and all climes, where, along with the omnipotence of cotton 
and negroes, he sees abundant touches of Wall-street science in regard 
to stocks, fine parties, dazzling ball-rooms, a gaudy and imposing theatre, 
and no humble pretensions to the masonic secrets of good society and 
high fashion. Here the talismanic words, the open sesame to all hearts, 
are quit vive, money, and pleasure,—sought with so much the more 
intenseness from the unavoidable consciousness, that they gather in 
their harvest of roses upon the very palmetto margin of the ‘ wet graves.’ 

Hence four or five days will transport you to Vera Cruz, amidst a 
population differing little in complexion from our red men, full of mer- 
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cantile bustle, in a new and strange language, and where you must 
imagine all you can of loveliness and beauty from a single uncovered 
eye, which the promenading belle mercifully permits to twinkle upon 
your sight. A few hours bear you hence to the strange city of Monte- 
zuma, with its singular contrasts of magnificence and meanness,—its 
sumptuous squares and mud-walled dwellings of the poor,—its affecting 
memorials of a past race, and oft changed dynasties,—its masses of 
uncouth indwellers,—its luxurious climate, sublime scenery, and unique 
position in a deep valley, among the clouds. 

But the greater number of those invalids, who, like myself, with the 
sea-fowl and swans, anticipate the autumnal Northern storms, and sail 
before them to the land ‘where the citron tree blooms,’ and frost is 
unknown, repair from New-Orleans, in a voyage of from three to five 
days, to the great mart of Havana, not to remain pent up in the narrow 
and sunless streets, but to mount the volan/é, and through lanes bounded 
with coffee plantations on the one hand, and cane on the other, to seek 
shelter among the palms, inthe quiet and secluded families of the interior. 

Here had I passed my winter in air, in sun, or shade, as temperature 
or my feelings inclined me, in which simple existence itself is almost 
voluptuousness. I had resided in a planter’s family, in the middle con- 
dition, of which half were New-Englanders, half Creoles, catholics, 
easy in circumstances, gentle and affectionate in their intercourse, kind 
and forbearing to their servants, attentive to me, and their language 
and movements invested with an amusing, languid, sleepy kind ef drawl, 
which I traced to their indolence and delicious climate, inspiring drow- 
siness, like the distant roar of the sea, a waterfall, or the incessant, 
breezy tones of an A®olian harp. Not that the gentlemen and ladies 
had not a full touch of human nature in their constitution here, as else- 
where. I must have shut my eyes, not to have seen that smirking, and 
coquetry, that infliction of bright eyes, and that inclination on the one 
part or the other to be murderous, and leave permanent mischief behind 
them, which we must expect wherever the sexes congregate. Strangely 
different as the country and manners are from those of Boston, the 
water there too runs down hill, the ladies love to sport new fashions, and 
the rich fare better than the poor, just at the one place as at the other. 

Toward the middle of March, the heat began to be so high and sus- 
tained, that coolness fled, even from the whispering palm groves. From 
the delicious aroma of the blooming coffee-trees, from fields of forests 
all in blossom,—from ladies plying their fans,—from friends eloquent 
in expressing regrets, but who, I dare say, survived my departure,— 
from all, mounting the volanté, I returned to Havana, to attempt to 
beguile ill health in the revolutions of perpetual change; and exchange 
this drowsy clime of sunshine and indolence, for the exhilarating and 
spirit-stirring airs of the North. A glorious morning had crimsoned 
the sleeping waters protected by the Moro Castle. The gay streamers 
from the forest of masts flapped indolently just above the long lines of 
smoke from the city and the ships. The negroes chattered, and num- 
berless casks were draying and rolling along the streets, and the dews 
dripped from the graceful palms, just as they will at the same hour 
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next March, when I entered the good ship Union for Boston, and we 
slowly floated away from forth the harbor. As though the indolent 
inactivity of the climate followed us, for the first two days, we were 
becalmed, as if in a sea of glass, down the glorious depths of which 
cones of light of inexpressible brilliance opened to the imagination 
heavens beneath more bright than those above, in which dolphins and 
innumerable sea-dwellers were plying in another firmament, in hues 
more radiant than the gems of Golconda. The sea, the air, the ele- 
ments slept,—and every thing above and around, except the fidgeting 
passengers, and the impatient crew. Even for the latter, the formidable 
spectacle of water-spouts, sweeping toward us in their spiral motion, 
and the distant muttering of thunder, gave evident presage that we were 
soon to exchange too little movement for too much. But during the 
calm, in which the stillness and the oppressive heat naturally invoked 
the passengers on deck under the awning, I had ample opportunities 
to become acquainted with them. There were a number of merchants, 
whose rubicund faces were slightly browned with the sun of Havana; 

portly, clever personages, who loved champaigne, and cent per cent. 

I was as much out of their line, as they out of mine. We had a rich 
widow, too, not uncomely nor stricken with years, who had just laid 
aside her sables for the loss of a husband, who had left her, after an 
eight hours’ attack of the cholera, half a million of dollars, and a son and 
daughter, with whom she was returning to her native North. My 
vanity furnishes me no clue to explain why this lady honored me with 
a particular share of attention. Widower though I am, and marriage- 
able widow as she evidently felt herself, lam sure she never dreamed of 
giving mea partnership share of her half a million of dollars, nor invest- 
ing me with the rights of step-father over her children, though I had 
the present torment of them to a degree, that inclined me to surmise, 
that there are worse evils than cholera, and that the exit of her poor 
husband might have been to him a merciful release. Unused to slaves, 
this lady had estimated them more entirely the passive instruments of 
the caprice and tyranny of their master’s family, than persons who had 
been born and reared amidst the indulgences of slavery. The conse- 
quence was, that these two children, of whom the one was six and the 
other nine, were precisely the most annoying and mismanaged cubs, 
that ever sinner was tormented withal. The mother being restive 
under their inflictions, and having with her but a couple of slaves, upon 
whom to let their genius of torture escape, I had the fortune to be 
selected as the victim of their purgatorial talents. They were ugly 
urchins, which rendered their evil manners so much the more unendu- 
rable. But what capped the climax of misery of being greased with 
turkey bones, and daubed with eggs, and having my books covered with 
ink, and my laboriously-collected ‘herbarium scattered leaf by leaf into 
the sea, was, that the learned Theban of a mother was an harranguer, 
a tedious preacheuse, upon the subject of education. She had read a 
whole library ofthe modern dull books upon this theme. Most profoundly 
was she imbued with the theory of education; and I was placed ina 
dilemma of bores, between the preaching of the mother, and the prac- 
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tice of the children. [soon gave the imps to understand, in all prae- 
ticable ways, that I was neither their step-father nor their slave. If 
pins sometimes happened to point upward through my dress, when my 
persecutors bounced into my lap, or if they sometimes tumbled over 
my legs, when racing past me in the dark, I hope the charitable-minded 
will attribute it to accide nt, though I fear their mother did not. Alas! 
I have heard drunkards declaim in favor of temperance, misers against 
avarice, and debauchees talk of chastity, and our country is infested, as 
every one knows, with flights of office-seeking patriots, as numerous 
and devouring as locusts, who prate eternally at elections, and in the 
papers, about their love of country, while the miserable rogues never 
knew another love than that of themselves. 

From the annoyance of these little limbs of mischief, I escaped, on 
the third day of our voyage, by the conversion of our dead calm into a 
furious Norther, that tore up the sea, in the stormy gulf-stream, from its 
lowest beds. The fierce mountain waves heaved our ship on their sur- 
face, as it had been a floating cork ; and the sleepless spirit of mischief 
in my tormentors, and the “education lectures of their mother, were 
quelled in the all-conquering sedative of sea-sickness. Added to this, 
the widow and the passengers, who had not been broken in to the expe- 
rience of sea voyages, were in agonies of terror. The wind indeed 
blew, and the sea rolled fearfully. But as we had a new, strong, and 
well found and manned ship, those of us who had w tnessed storms at 
sea before, suffered no other inconvenience than nausea, and the ina- 
bility to procure the cooking of any food during the fury of the gale. 

One pleasant passenger, we had; and it atoned for all my sufferings, 
inclusive of my young scourges, lectures, sea-sickness, and the incom- 
patibility of all the rest. Why should I be withholden from giving 
the name of this delightful young lady? ‘The disparity of our years 
interdicted the thought of any airs of wooing between us; and yet we 
perfectly understood each other, after one short hour’s acquaintance. 
Kindred minds soon know each other, notwithstanding the barriers of 
sex, unequal age, and circumstances. As in the intercourse of angels, 
the sordid thoughts that terrene minds attach to youth, and beauty, and 
riches, to marrying and giving in marriage, belong not to their intimacy. 
Grace and beauty were the least of her endowments. Intelligence, the 
treasured stores of reading, imagination, fancy, wit, a rich and varied 
mind, alternately playful, or serious, which could give birth to smiles 
or tears, as the train of thought demanded, all blended and crowned by 
kindness of heart, by goodness, and the quick tact of a sensitive 
nature. Such were thetraits of the accomplished and beautiful A ; 
who had been spending a year with her opulent relations in the interior 
of Cuba. When she arrived, there were alarming symptoms of hectic 
flush in her fair cheek. Her’s was one of the instances, in which the 
climate had wrought the perfect cure of renovated health. Invested 
with the radiance of restored health, and native goodness, and bright 
prospects, she was now returning to her parents,—a bright and strange 
gem, to find in such an assortment of passengers as ours. She remained 
perfectly tranquil and self-possessed, during the fiercest of the tempest, 
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for an hour or two of which, even the hardy and weather-worn master 
and his crew carried an expression of anxiety on their countenances, 
which they no longer struggled to conceal. ‘For me,’ said I, ‘ who 
have already accomplished the common purposes of life, who have been 
for years an invalid, and never expect to be otherwise, it is of little con- 
sequence whether | make my exit now, or after a few more days or 
years of suffermg. But for one like you, to whom life must hold out so 
many hopes, so many charms, this calmness appears strange and almost 
misplaced.’ She replied : Like men in general, you have probably 
considered a woman sabi of reflection and moral courage. 1 
came to Cuba with my mind tranquil and made upto die. May [ never 
lose the power of similar self-control! I am fully aware, that the 
indulgence of fear in this emerge ney will neither avert the danger, 
nor mitigate whatever I have to suffer. On the contrary, the danger i is 
uncertain. Indulged fear would bring a great and certain suffering. 
Besides, up to this time I have found life almost a continued scene of 
enjoyment. I shall, probably, never be more reconciled to leave the 
feast than at this moment. But give me no more credit for my present 
philosophy, than is my due. I really do not, like the rest of the pas- 
sengers, see much ground for alarm. 1 discover the captain and crew 
self-possessed ; and they must understand, much better than I do, the 
ground for confidence and alarm.’ 

Such were the spirit and deportment of this admirable woman, in 
a furious storm, when our ship was one moment tumbling on the sum- 
mit of a mountain billow, and the next plunging down the : abyss. How 
much agony we might spare ourselves, if we all possessed this philo- 
sophy in the hour of danger! But the storm subsided, and at length 
we sped on our course before a breeze as propitious as ever blew; and, 
after a passage of sixteen days, doubled Cape Cod, sped up the bay 
gemmed with islands, on which Spring had just shed its brightest, ten- 
derest verdue; and when we neared them, I could hear the lark, the 
bird of my natal remembrances, pouring forth its gay notes, seeming 
in my ear to utter the vernal song of the Scriptures, for lo! the winter 
is gone, and the voice of the singing bird * heard in our land. What 
a change in the short period of sixteen days! At Cuba, nature kept the 
carnival of high Summer. Here there was a freshness, a chilliness in 
the air, that warned me that winter and snow still lingered on the inte- 
rior hills. ‘The passengers were now pointing out houses, spires, and 
landscapes, that were to them beacons of memory, endeared by having 
been residences, or as containing friends. The city of money ‘and hills 
began to he seen over the waves, and objects in the country beyond 
were every moment springing into distinctness of vision. The strained 
eagerness of observation appropriate to such positions shielded me from 
the young tormentors of my friend the widow, who were on the deck 
along with the gazing and fidgeting passengers, as though their impa- 
tience would enable them to leap ashore, before the ship had landed. 

Here too, again, was my fair philosopher, sitting as calmly on the 
deck, as though nothing but the view of sea and sky still invoked 
attention. ‘My dear A ——,’ I remarked, ‘ I am sure there is no lover 
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there, or you could not seem so tranquil, when on the verge of ending 
a voyage, and bringing back a renovated nature, and a new lease of 
life, with all its prospects and hopes, to your friends.’ ‘ Of that you 
are not certain. I love quiet enjoyments, and dread to be agitated. 
You are partial, t think { have heard you remark, to the F rench, who 
on such occasions are full of exclamation, movement, and rapture. If 
I had a lover, I should strive to meet him calmly. I cannot endure a 
feverish and merely physical agitation.’ ‘I discover, said I, ‘that you 
are a philosopher of the greater dye. I was catching nervousness 
from those bustling souls yonder. It is like an anodyn ne, to see phi- 
losophy so beautifully and quietly embodied.” ‘A courtesy for that,’ she 
said, (sweeping me a graceful bow, a little ironical in the expression, ) 
‘I see you have designs upon my little moiety of philosophy. For a 
lady to nullify flattery would be arrogant and unfeminine. Your com- 
pliments have at least the value of being rare, if not just.’ ‘ Never 
was I more sincere, my dear madam. L owe you heart-felt thanks. 
Kindness to an invalid, and a senior, from one like you, must be the 
kindness of sacrifice. You have helped the flight of these sixteen 
days, and have given them wings. You are not aware how many 
aches of head and heart you have beguiled. I shall make no love to 
you this bout of my existence. You now there is a Platonic year. 
After thirty thousand calendar years, every thing that has been, will 
come around again. No offence nor jealousy to any one of your actual 
lovers. I shall then bea young man,—better looking and cleverer, 
I hope, than I have been through this career. Remember, I lay inmy 
declaration in advance for that time. ‘Iam thrice grateful,’ was her 
answer, ‘for this early offer, and shall not forget, that your claim was 
first in ‘the order of time. I see, however, you are cautious about 
making me an offer for the present life’ Saying this, as we now 
neared the wharf, she put her card into my hand, assuring me, that she 
should not consider a call a declaration, and that if I had not flattered 
in talking about obligations, she should expect me to repay them by 
visiting her at her father’s house. A minute afterw ards, the passengers 
were surrounded by their friends, and I took my solitary direction to 
Tremont House. 


Here was I, once more, in the metropolis of steady habits and 
notions. The buildings, the external arrangements, were so changed 
from those to which I had been used in my young days, that I should 
not have known them again. I had left them of wood and brick. 
Now all was magnificent, of granite and marble. But however changed 
the streets, mansions, and public buildings, there was the Boston iden- 
tity of men and character remaining. The children were growing up 
in the forms and likenesses of their parents, with the same habits | and 
tastes, a little modified by the general march and improvement of things 
in progress every w here. Here were precisely the same sort of 
farmers, with the same garb, and with the same dialect, bantering 
for the sale of their early green peas, fresh salmon, and butter. The 
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same style of thinking, writing, criticism, and politics, pervaded their 
papers and periodicals. Every thing seemed the slow and gradual 
evolvement of the Platonic year. But my object in this interesting 
city of authors, books, and hospitality, not being to observe, figure, or 
seek pleasure, | remained here only long enough to call on the friends 
of my youth, and arrange the route and means for continuing travels, 
which had chiefly for their object to beguile the time rendered wear 
ing by ill health, and to seek improvement of that health; and partly 
to distract, by noting diversity of character, objects, and incidents, the 
painful attention, w hich undiverte ed, an invalid is too apt to turn in upon 
the observation of the ever-varying symptoms of his illness. I forgot 
not, however, to make an early visit at the residence of my kind com- 
pagnon du voyage. My reception from her was what I expected,— 
that of a younger sister to an elder brother,—cordial and affectionate to 
the last degree. Unpretending as she had seemed, during our passage 
together, in comparison with our rich widow, and some of the other 
passengers, I found her a member of one of the most opulent and dis- 
tinguished families of the city. I was unexpectedly honored with a 
party, made, as I was led to believe, on my account; and I was intro- 
duced by my fair young friend, as the person who w as to stand first on 
the list of her declared lovers, when she should re-visit Boston, after 
thirty thousand years, and she declared that my chances should be pre- 
dicated on changing nothing but the state of my health. Before we 
parted, it was settled that I should meet her, and some other friends, to 
whom I was introduced at this pleasant party, in the course of the sum- 
mer, at Niagara falls, or Bufialo. 

we We 


PRAYER IN SOLITUDE. 


Anp there—upon the mountain—where no eye 

Could see my homage—with the sultry sun 

To light mine altar, and the crimsoned sky 

To roof my temple—knelt I to the one 

Eternal God: for all that He had done 

To render thanks and praise: nor was my prayer, 

(Though costly fane and altar I had none,) 

Less prized by Him whose Scriptures doth declare 
When the heart speeks, He makes his temple there. 


A thousand birds, of every varied hue 
That tints the rainbow, were my cloristers; 
Myriads of blossoms, bathed in perfumed dew, 
Furnished my incense, while gigantic firs, 
Of that rich soil the first inheritors, 
Pillared the gorgeous cupola of heaven. 
Can temples filled with gaudy sepulchres 
Compare with this, by Nature freely given, 
Which shall stand firm, when man’s slight works are riven! 
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PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


NUMBER TWO. 


In a former number of this Magazine, we endeavored to awaken 
public attention to the long neglected subject which forms the title of 
this article. From the opinions expressed by the public press, on our 
effort, we cherish the hope that it was not wholly useless. As we 
there spoke of the general effect produced by our pulpit oratory, we 
shall here endeavor to trace the cause through the academy, college, 
and theological seminary, to its final influence on the feelings of a pro- 
miscuous congregation. Our remarks will be confined rather to the 
manner than the matter. There is no manifestation of defective lite- 
rary attainment, in much of our pulpit eloquence. The matériel is there, 
but the workman is defective. The tomes of ancient literature have been 
amply consulted,—the ancient fathers have passed and repassed before 
the vision of the young divine,—a host of the great departed have 
become his mental companions: he has consumed the midnight oil in 
their company,—drank of the inexhaustible streams at which their thirst 
was quenched,—felt the same inspiration of genius, and looked forward 
to a higher and more important destination. Yet inthe effect produced, 
how striking, how wide the contrast! Where shall we look for the 
cause of this amazing difference? In the neglected cultivation of the 
vocal powers,—in the total absence of all that can enrich the visions of 
fancy, or give power to the conceptions of genius. The great orators 
of antiquity,—whose names have descended to posterity surrounded by 
a glory which even the withering influence of Time could not destroy,— 
who trod the marble halls of Athens, or of Rome,—spent years in the 
cultivation of their voices. Seated on the summit of literary eloquence, 
they deigned to look down, from the proud elevation, on the moral con- 
stitution of man,—to consider him asa being in whom feeling and 
passions were mingled with the high gift of reason—remembering 
that if the temple of the latter was that in which humanity must finally 
worship, the former were the avenues by which it must be approached. 
They saw that the ear was the medium through which the heart must 
be acted upon,—the attention enlisted,—the unknown resources of 
intellect called into action,—and all the nobler faculties of the mind 
expanded,—that their power to act upon this organ would be propor- 
tioned to their vocal facilities for the display of those varied emotions of 
which nature is susceptible—that literal without oral eloquence might 
be compared to a vast storehouse, deficient inthe machinery necessary 
to forward its abundant accumulations. 

Were these great masters of the power of moving the passions in 
error? We appeal from such a decision to the records of history,—to 
the effect of their vocal labors,—to the decline of all that was great 
and good in Greece and Rome, when the former lost her Demosthenes 
and her Plato, and the forum of the latter was graced with the bleeding 
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head of her darling Cicero. We shall not inquire whether a more 
impassioned oratory was necessary in those darkened ages. It is suf- 
ficient for our purpose that the end was accomplished,—that the effect 
was proportioned to the cause. Human nature ever has been the same. 
The mysterious, though undefinable sympathy, which existed between 
the intonation of the speaker and the feelings of the hearer, in the 
period to which we have alluded, was the same yesterday,—will be 
to-day,—and to the end of time. There are things in the human heart 
which have their corresponding intonations in the human voice, and 
will vibrate to no other; and the pulpit orator who cannot strike the 
latter, can never fulfil, to perfection, the high and holy purposes of his 
dignified vocation. Has he not every inducement held out to acquire 
them? Can the objects of those of whom we have spoken, be compared 
to his? They are as a drop of water contrasted with an ocean,—like 
time compared to eternity. His appeal is to a higher tribunal than that 
of the sages of antiquity. The past, the present, and the future are 
before him. He stands as the intercessor between the finite actions of 
man and the infinite judgments of Omnipotence. If the defective man- 
ner of our pulpit orators was confined, in its consequences, to themselves, 
it might be left as a question of conscience between the servants and 
the master: but their vocal labors are the property of the human 
family. If, then, deficient in energy and power, how great must be the 
loss! We have not to /earn, that there are those who will deny the 
force of our remarks,—who will not admit Truth, though she descended 
from the regions of Omnipotence in the garb of an angel of light,— 
who will contend that sincerity in the laborer will insure a plentiful 
harvest,—that He who directs a ‘special providence in the fall of a 
sparrow,’ can bless the most humble efforts in his cause. We readily 
assent to the fact, that the infinite power of the Master can control the 
finite operations of the servant, but we deny the conclusion drawn from 
this proposition. Articulate voice is a boon fresh from the hand of the 
Creator,—the grand line of distinction between man and the inferior 
creation over which he is the ruler. The uniformity in the great sys- 
tem of nature is not among the least of her visible beauties. While 
intellect has been given to enable the creature to unravel, to a certain 
extent, the mysterious works of the Creator, voice has been superadded 
to the munificent gift, that he might give utterance and power to the 
revelations which the former had unfolded. Speech,—one among the 
choicest endowments of Omnipotence,—the most easily susceptible of 
cultivation,—is neglected for acquirements which glitter but for a 
moment in the paths of folly and of fashion—which soon vanish, and 
are seen no more. . 

Future generations will scarcely believe that song should have been 
carried to so high a point of perfection in our day, and speech utterly 
neglected. They will be led to ask: ‘ Could a generation so refined 
as that of the nineteenth century, amidst its host of philosophers and 
musicians, find but one man who could discover that speech was a branch 
of musical science, governed by the same laws as song, but modified 
by peculiar circumstances? But when the mystery, which had been 
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concealed in the slumbers of ages, burst upon the view,—when articu- 
late voice was shown to be a science, and the power of moving the 
feelings dependent on the appropriate use of its elements, who were 
among the first to become acquainted with the new developement ? 
Those whose particular duty it was to act upon the feelings and sym- 
pathies of mankind ?—to lead them to the hope of a higher and better 
inheritance ?—to calm the turbulence of passion ?—to heal the wounded 
spirit ?—to bind the broken heart ?—the pulpit orators of the day? In 
the anticipation of what wil/ be, we will not predict what must be, the 
reply. ‘The pulpit orators may say: ‘ Our duties were of an order too 
high and sacred to think of the manner in which we gave utterance to 
the precepts which they prompted.’ They will be answered: ‘ You 
had hwman beings to act on, like all former generations. They had their 
passions and feelings. In their intercourse with their fellow creatures, 
they observed that sorrow, joy, anger, indeed every feeling with which 
the path of life was chequered, had its peculiar voice. They came to 
hear you address the Monarch of the Universe in the /anguage of sup- 
plication,—but the intonation of sorrow, the pathos of prayer, were 
not there. The words of supplication, and the tones of the suppliant, 
were antithetical to each other. They heard you express in the lan- 
guage of positiveness the certainty of final happiness to the good,— 
but your voice conveyed a doubt of its fulfilment. ‘ We endeavor to 
be natural,’ says our sacred orator. 

‘What are your conceptions of a natural manner?’ asks the orator 
of a future age. ‘That which we have been taught in our early youth,’ 
replies he of the present. The final response may be: ‘ You formed 
your habits at a period when you were incapable of judging of what 
nature really was: time has confirmed them: but who are best able to 
form a correct opinion? You, the self-constituted judges of what 
nature should be, or those who feel, in the effect produced by your 
manner, that her object has not been accomplished,—that of impressing 
her beauty and power wherever she exists in purity? Her effects 
are the tests of her presence: by these we are willing to judge your 
labors, and leave the decision to future times.’ To what organ shall 
we trace the defective elocution of which we have thus freely spoken ? 
To the Academy. It is there those vocal habits are acquired, which 
finally destroy the usefulness, the prospects, if notthe health, of their 
possessor. ‘There it is, that nature is perverted, and a fine voice sacri- 
ficed, on the altar of ignorance. The pupil is taught the name, not the 
power, of letters, and expected to declaim, before he has learned to read. 
An exhibition must be got up. Without any knowledge of the elements 
of speech, the boy is taught, like the parrot, to repeat the intonations of 
his instructor, whether correct or not. The day of trial arrives: the 
parents and friends assemble to hear the young prodigy perform that 
which he never knew: and amid high vociferations, and half articu- 
lated words, admire the fire and spirit of the youthful orator. We 
will now accompany our pupil to the college. Among a class of twenty 
or thirty, he is perhaps called on once or twice in each week to declaim. 
Before whom? Probably, as we have known, the professor of mathe- 
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matics, who, although gertealy au fart at perheutng the problems of | 
Euclid, or of solving the differential calculus of Young, is equally con- 
versant with the principles upon which the voice is formed as the ill- 
fated student who has fallen under his criticism. The task is per- 
formed,—that is sufficient. No remarks are made on the vocal qualities 
of the speaker. No rules laid down, by which to draw forth the 
resources of a rich though uncultivated voice. If any corrective is 
offered, it is of that general character in which verbosity supplies the 
place of principles, and authority that of philosophy. In the total 
absence of every thing bearing the semblance of elementary instruction, 
can we wonder that the habits acquired in the academy are strength- 
ened, if not confirmed, in the college? After four years consumed 
between indolence and study, the student quits the college to enter on 
the important duties of the theological seminary. The wasted time in 
the former must now be made up. Fresh duties are imposed; the 
oriental languages must be studied ; and while the theologian is tracing 
to their radix the most difficult Greek verbs, a knowledge of theology, 
the main object of his future ambition, must he acquired,—the works 
of the ancient fathers consulted,—the doctrines of the schools reviewed. 
Amid employments so varied in their character, the cultivation of the 
voice is not even thought of. The student sits in his easy elbow-chair, 
through the livelong day, enriching his mind, and destroying his con- 
stitution. The period of probation past, he comes forth from the semi- 
nary, with a frame enfeebled from the want of exercise,—a mind stored 
with theology,—a voice weak and inefficient for its future purposes. 
A serious truth now rushes on his mind ,—in a voice not to be hushed. 
He has neglected the first object of his vocation,—that of cultivating 
and strengthening his vocal organs. To increase the compass of his 
voice, the lungs” are called into violent action: in a few years they 
become diseased, or the larynx, weakened by its overstrained efforts, 
refuses to perform its office ; and the young pulpit orator either prepares 
to renovate a broken constitution, in the climes of Europe, or for a final 
termination to his labors in the repose of the grave. His disease is, in the 
latter case, consumption. The cawse of this desolating malady becomes 
a question of some moment to the living,—particularly to those who are 
heedlessly, though unconsciously, treading in the footsteps of their 
departed friend. We shall digress for a few moments, in order to 
satisfy their inquiries, and to lead them, we trust, to a happier result. 
Speech, circulation, and respiration, are three functions of organic life 
which act and réact upon each other. As the blood passes from the 
right chamber of the heart to the lungs, the latter expand, by the aid of 
the muscles of the chest and diaphragm, for the purpose of receiving 
it. At the instant the cavity of the chest is enlarged, the atmospheric 
air rushes down the windpipe, producing a chemical change in the 
heavily carbonized blood, which has been propelled from the right side of 
the heart. The latter portion of this process constitutes w hat is termed 
inspiration. The opposing muscles of the chest now diminish its cavity, 
for the purpose of propelling the newly changed blood into the left cham- 
ber of the heart, and expelling the inspired air. This process is termed 
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expiration. During its continuance, we are enabled to give utterance. 

By well devised experiments, it has been proved, that an easy expira- 
tion cannot be extended over more than six syllables, the first of which 
is under what is termed the primary accent, and that three is the more 
usual number. Here, then, we have the commencement of a rhythmus, 
founded on the actual necessities of the living machine,—a measure 
which shall accord with an easy expiration, and a pause, which shall 
bear the same relation to an izspiration. Respiration and circulation 
are measured actions in the great machine of life. Nature has decreed 
that the vital stream shall return at fixed intervals, to be renovated in 
its passage through the lungs. Let it be supposed that more syllables 
are compressed into one expiration than nature ordained it should con- 
tain,—in other words, that the cavity of the chest is expanded, —even 
for a period less than that of an instant,—beyond the time destined for 
a fresh return of blood from the right chamber of the heart. What 
will be the effect from such a cause? The stream of life is obstructed at 
the fountain head,—waiting, like a traveler at the gate, to pass: the 
lungs are imperfectly supplied with fresh air,—the right receiving- 
chamber of the heart becomes distended ; a portion of deep, dark, car- 
bonized blood is thrown back upon the venous system, as may be seen 
by attention to the veins of the head and neck in all violent and rapid 
speakers ; the circulation between the head, heart, and lungs, becomes 

partially obstructed. The pressure is at length removed, (death would 
ensue from its continuance,) and the blood rushes with great force into 
the lungs: they are thrown into unnatural action: the chain of circula- 
tion thus quickened, the respirations become quicker and less full; the 
speaker is compelled to gasp for breath at the end of broken sentences. 
Finally, the exhausted powers seek repose in a short, half-vocalized 
whisper, or they compel the speaker to obey them, by silencing him 
entirely, until they have become renovated. Such appears to us tc be 
the physiological connection between the functions to which we have 
above alluded,—_we need hardly add, the relation between rapid speech 
and the general health. From this digression, we proceed to point out 
a remedy for the defective education of the voice in our literary institu- 
tions. We know of no people who produced greater orators, or who 
were more solicitous in forming the minds and vocal habits of their 
youth, thanthe Greeks of Athens. Even in the iron bonds of servitude, 
they retained their superiority. The haughty conqueror was proud to 
be educated by the conquered ; and when wandering amid the avenues 
of their desolate Areopagus, felt awed, as if in the presence of the 
Mighty Departed, whose vocal efforts had made empires tremble, and 
whose spirits seemed still to hover around the melancholy ruins which 
rang the knell of their departed glory. 

Among this highly gifted people, the elements of music were taught 
with those of grammar. A degree of skill in the art, as well as the science, 
of the former, was an essential in the education of the scholar and the 
gentleman. Would not the revival of this practice in academies, have 
a happy effect on the vocal efforts of our pulpit orators? We would 
not recommend a minute inquiry into the science of music, as necessary 
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to the early instruction of youth,—but we are persuaded, that he who 
is able to speak (not sing) the notes of the musical scale, ascending and 
descending, will be less likely to offend the ear of his audience by that 
dull monotony, which wearies where it should attract, than he who 
trusts to the resources of a voice naturally heavy, and an ear obtuse to 
the beauties of vocal harmony. In reference to much of our pulpit 
eloquence, it may be truly said, that we listen without hearing. 
There is no lack of literal expression. Virtue is before us in the garb 
of loveliness, and vice in that of deformity; yet the heart is cold and 
untouched. We strive to enchain the attention,—to abstract the mind,— 
but, in opposition to volition, it wild wander to some scene, perhaps of 
little moment, and convert the sanctuary of religion into a temple where 
the merchant may calculate his gains, ‘and the politician his chances of 
success. We are ready to present the offering, but the fire which 
should consume the sacrifice has not blazed upon the altar. The vocal 
intonations and language of the speaker are in opposition. An identi- 
cal pitch shades every sentiment and feeling,—paralyzes the pathos of 
supplication, and weakens the convictions of truth. We have frequently 
heard our pulpit orators deplore the great want of variety in their voices, 

and lay the blame of the defect on the gifts of nature. Has nature 
denied to them the boon she has bestowed on others? Have they not 
the same vocal organs? The defect is not in nature, but in the perver- 
sion of her objects and purposes,—in the neglect of that which she has 
imparted,—in the weakness and inefficiency of the architect—not in the 
strength of the matériel. 'That there are voices naturally musical, and 
varied, which fill the ear with their rich tones, and gently undulating 
changes,—that reach the heart, and rivet our sympathies,—is no argu- 
ment against the attempt to acquire them. They are possessed alone 
by the ‘chosen few,’ who, like the land of Goshen, amid the plagues of 
Egypt, appear to have been preserved by some great deliverance, from 
the general contamination. Harmony in delivery is obtainable by all 
who are willing, like the conqueror of antiquity, to make, where they 
do not find, a way. Industry and perseverance alone are w anting to 
place them by the side of those to whom nature has seemin gly been 
more bountiful,—above them, if they more assiduously cultivate that 
which is the common property of all. We are aware that may of our 
readers will doubt the position we have laid down. Its truth can only 
be tested by the active and energetic. 'To their labors we willingly 
leave its confirmation,—to the benefits conferred by them on the human 
family, its practical results. If our limits would allow, we could 
enlarge much on this sine gua non to a pleasing or impressive delivery: 

but we have other defects to notice in our pulpit eloquence, more glaring, 
and more generally remarked. Prominent among them, is an zndis- 
tinct articulation. Ina country where education is attainable by all, 

which claims a superiority in its general pronunciation of the English 
language, a stranger must be struck with amazement at the varied 
manner in which the appellation of the Deity is enunciated from the 
sacred desk. We have heard it pronounced Gawd, Gord, Gad, Ged, 

and Got; for the three latter modes, we can in nowise account. The 
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two former have doubtless arisen from an imperfect acquaintance with 
the resources of our bold and nervous language. Sentiments of vene- 
ration, awe, or sublimity, can only be expressed through a prolonged 
vocality—a quantity in the voice. The Greeks felt the force of this 
truth, and their sublime language is a record of its power, and pecu- 
liarly adapted to the impression of this all-powerful element of human 
expression, its terminations being generally in vowels. Among the 
modern languages, the Italian is highly suse eptible of its application, 
from the cause above alluded to. Hence the richness of its music, in 
song. That which gave sublimity to the languages of Greece and 
Rome must produce the same effect, when exerted on identical elemen- 
tary sounds in our own. Quantity is an element of human expression ; 
it is that fine prolongation of voice which gives expression to the noblest 
feelings of the heart, and which has always been used, though not 
acknowledged, i in giving effect to the spontaneous effusions of grandeur, 
solemnity, or awe. 

It is the want of this element, in the voice, which transforms what 
should be the solemn utterance of truths destined to lead mankind to 
heaven, into the mere common place articulation thrown over the par- 
lance of the day,—depriv es our liturgy of its feeling,—our prayers of 
their supplicating spirit,—our sermons of their usefulness and power. 
Independant of the vassalage in which it holds the moral and devotional 
feelings of man, it is the key-stone to a distinct articulation, and how- 
ever neglected it may be in the present day, by the builders of Educa- 
tion, it is yet destined to become ‘the head of the corner.’ Contrasted 
with the clipping, shortened, half-enunciated manner of many of our 
pulpit orators, it is like the stroke of the hammer on the anvil, compared 
to the rich tones of the violincello. ‘The cause of this defect in the 
voice, may, like that in pitch, be traced to the early instruction of our 
youth. Children are taught the names, but not the pover, of letters. 
They are told that our consonants are without sound, in themselves : 
our p’s and T’s are rarely, if ever, heard, where they are placed. 
Hence arises the difficulty of distinguishing , by the speaker’s enuncia- 
tion, the present and past times of the verb, in much of our pulpit elo- 
quence,—the substitution of the sound of wu, as heard in cut, for the pre- 
position of,—as: ‘The Lord giveth wa the Lord taketh away, blessed be 
the name w’ the Lord,—for: ‘The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ In reference to the name of 
the Deity, with which we commenced our remarks on quantity, every 
one feels that a degree of solemnity is necessary to its utterance, and 
nature has decreed the feeling only to be expressed through a prolonged 
time of the voice. She asserts her power, and leaves its application to 
the wavering opinion of man. The quantity is heard in Gavd, but it 
is misapplied. the proper elements have not been prolonged,—the 6 
and p, the vowel is short, as in nxt. It is on the extended time of the 
consonants, that the beauty of utterance in this word rests, and which 
alone can save it from that drawling disfiguration in which it is so 
generally presented. We would have our youth taught the sound of 
the consonants. The acquisition is of easy attainment The pronuncia- 
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echainiiiaeimeaneagees miiaisonniadee : menpeanenmabianiaaiaiinesittit 
tion of the word orb, will, if fully extended, give the znztial sound and 
quantity ofe. The rule applies: to the whole class of what are called, by 
grammarians, consonants. ‘They should be repeated until they are 
fixed by habit on the ear, and obedient to the eff®rts of the voice. Let 
the vowels, also, be prolonged. Their rich musical qualities once pro- 
perly appreciated, the vocal eloquence of our pulpits will be, what it 
always should have been, alluring and attractive to all. Under the 
present system of teaching elocution, pursued in our schools, articula- 
tion must necessarily be defective. ‘The instructors are, generally, 
unequal to the task,—the time too limited for the purpose. In our col- 
leges, we can look for no det/er specimens, until their trustees shall 
appoint persons who havemade the philosophy of the voice their study,— 
who understand the practice as well as the theory of speech,—as pro- 
fessors of a department inferior to none other within their walls. We 
have omitted to notice one prominent feature in the delivery from our 
pulpits,—an inadequacy to throw the voice over the limits of a large 
assembly. In many cases, this is considered a natural defect. We 
have already stated that the human voice is placed in the power of man 
to be exerted and improved,—for his own use and the benefit of its 
author. If he neglect to improve the gift, or to be thankful to the giver, 
(and we consider gratitude as best manifested in the cultivation of the 
boon,) let not nature be blamed for the omissions of human folly. If 
the arm were always confined, the muscles would contract and wither: 
its full, fleshy form would give place to the skeleton-like ¢ appearance 
of rapid decay. If the feet are contracted, as in China, they will not 
serve the body. Nature bestows her gifis, not for abuse and neglect, 
but for cultivation and improvement. Where no organic defect exists, 
a weak voice is the offspring of indolence and inactivity,—the result 
of a bending posture in an easy chair, ffect, arising from non 
exertion as its cause,—the neglect of physical education, generally,— 
the sacrifice which nature claims at the hands of human apathy. It is 
in theological seminaries, that the bases of weak voices are laid. There 
mental labor goes hand in hand with physical neglect. The genius of 
learning triumphs for a period over that of nature. But the day of 
retribution comes, and the latter, in her ample revenge, destroys the 
effects of the former. 

If our pulpit orators would have effective voices, they must, in the 
theological seminary, exchange indolence for activity,—the upright 
attitude for the sitting posture: they must frequently ascend the moun- 
tain top, where the genius of nature presides, and where she breathes 
forth her pure and refreshing breezes to all who are willing to inhale 
them. It is here they may acquire powerful voices, by making the 
mountains re-echo with their vociferations. A patty exercise of this 
kind, will soon transform a feeble into a strong voice, and at the same 
time give vigor to the system generally. Can it be supposed that he 
who sits to study in his elbow rocking-chair, (rarely rising from his 
seat, excepting it be to eat a hearty meal, ) in a room heated to excess 
in winter, and in summer too close for respiration, from the scorching 

beams of the noon-day sun, should have a powerful voice? When 
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the current of nature turns in its course, and the blessings of Provi- 
dence are proportioned to the wanton neglect of his gifts, we shall look 
for such an anomaly : but while the blood continues to flow purely and 
vigorously in the veins of the active and industrious,—while the respi- 
ratory organs are strong in the breast of the vocalist who is compelled 
to call them into frequent and energetic action,—while the muscular 
developement is in proportion to the constancy of exercise in the 
laborer,—while the husbandman, who retires from his daily task, lies 
down on his bed weary, and rises refreshed and healthful,—we shall 
deny that the system pursued by our theological students can ever form, 
in its best condition, the ‘ mens sana in corpore sano. Nor is the indo- 
lent seclusion of the student repaid by a proportionate addition of know- 
ledge. The mental and physical constitution of man are too nearly 
connected, to act in opposition to each other. If the body is diseased, 
the mind will be enfeebled. That, by a powerful effort, the latter will, 
for a time, assert its prerogative over the wasting remains of the form 
to which it imparts intelligence, may perhaps he admitted: but it will, 
eventually, give way under the application of the stimulus, and its 
flashes, like the wasting flame of the taper in the socket, become more 
brilliant and quick in proportion to the decay of its elements. The 
exercise, which we have advised, of the vocal organs, will ensure a 
powerful and impressive utterance, if regulated by the rule which we 
now present: the vowels’ elements should be the first on which to 
exercise. ‘They should be uttered in a low, forcible pitch. We feel it 
necessary to insist on the latter portion of this rule, to accomplish two 
purposes: first, that of correcting a prevalent opinion, that a high 
pitched voice is louder than one on a low key: secondly, to prevent 
what is termed its cracking, by forcing it, on a high note, beyond 
its natural range. The utterance should be from the throat; cough- 
ing up, as it were, the sounds. This practice will give a firm 
opening to each impulse of the voice,—it will, indeed, effect a change 
both in its compass and pitch, but it will be accompanied by an increase 
of power and beauty. It will neither be the thin, lisping voice of the 
frivolous and talkative, nor the swelling, inflated voice of bombast,— 
but that which, while it imparts satisfaction to the hearers, gives confi- 
dence tothe speaker. But let us not be misunderstood. Such achange 
can only be effected by perseverance. He who makes the attempt 
once or twice, or at long intervals, need never expect to possess the 
boon which is assured. It can only be the reward of those whom 
difficulties inspire with increased ardor,—who see in the cultivation of 
their vocal powers the accomplishment of one great end in their crea- 
tion, and who are resolved, at the end of their earthly labors, to look 
back on the past with that confidence which arises from a knowledge 
of having improved, while they dispensed, the blessings of heaven. 
We have advised our theologian to climb the- mountain’s top when 
about to strengthen his vocal powers,—but the valley, occasionally, 
presents great “advantages. Her echoes will acquaint him with that 
which his congregation will rarely have moral courage to impart,—the 
pitch, compass, force, and exact melody of his voice. Let him repair 


. 
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to some wood, or to any situation which presents an extensive reflecting 
surface, in the manner we have recommended above,—let him practise, 
and the re-echoings of the plane opposed to him will teach a more use- 
ful lesson than he can learn amid the blandishments of friendship, or 
the honied accents of flattery—a knowledge of his defects,—in their 
original and true colors. Our clergy are of all men the most unfor- 
tunate in acquiring a knowledge of their imperfections, so far as it 
depends on the candid information of others. A respect, and we think 
a mistaken one, for their character as divines, appears hermetically to 
seal the tongues of mankind in relation to any faults they may possess, 
either moral or physical. With the former, we have nothing to do,— 
of the latter we would warn them before the day arrives w hen it may 
be of no avail,—when they may seek, in vain, for health amid the 
fragments of a once mighty constitution, and a powerful voice——when 
the withering causes to which we have alluded shall have destroyed 
the power of the latter—their congregations shall gradually diminish,— 
premature decay shall force them from the path of duty and usefulness, 
and they shall remain, like a solitary peak in the desert, which the 
lightning’s arm has struck, but not consumed,—a melancholy monu- 
ment amid the ruins of the past,—a warning beacon on the threshhold 
of the future. 

We can see no ray of hope for a better style of delivery in our 
pulpit orators, until the ¢eachers themselves are tawght,—until the 
trustees of our colleges shall create Professorships of Elocution—until 
the students in our theological institutions shall deign to cultivate the 
gifts of nature,—to reflect, that something more is necessary to their 
future usefulness than theology in the abstract,—that they have to act 
on beings, whose audible sensibilities are at least equal to their own,— 
that the value of their labors will be proportioned to the steadiness with 
which they advance in the improving spirit of the age,—that science is 
gradually unfolding what can be, and mankind will dictate what shall 
be, done, in improving the eloquence of the pulpit. If our pulpit ora- 
tors, in the confidence of their vocation and the supineness of their 
neglect, should assert that Religion, independently of any aid from 
science or art, can overcome all her opponents, we willingly concede 
to them the fact. But the Supreme Ruler of events, although able, by 
a single act of volition, to create or annihilate, has ever made use of 
means to obtain his ends,—and if He thus stoops to the condition of 
humanity, who shall dare to neglect the fulfilment of his plan? Surely 
not those to whom it is given to expound the mysteries of his word. 
We anticipate no such argument, as a screen for negligence, in the 
nineteenth century. We are willing to believe that our pulpit orators 
have felt the want of instruction in this department of sacred eloquence, — 
that they will listen to the teachings of experience,—and worship the 
genius of truth, whatever her dress or however humble her temple, and 
be led by her precepts, through the paths of cultivated nature, to that 
light which she alone can give, to clear the mist from mental, or illu- 
mine the darkness of physical, defects. Are the majorities in the con- 
gregations of our divines the pious, the serious, the aged? Are they of 
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those who are willing to receive the precepts of Christianity, in what- 
ever form they are presented? If such be the case, the latter have some 
excuse to advance in favor of the old and beaten track of their fore- 
father’s oral eloquence, and have our best wishes in their monotonous 
journey. Are not those of whom we have spoken, out-numbered, in a 
ten-fold degree, by the young, the thoughtless, and the gay,—by those 
whom fashion leads to the sacred edifice—whose ears are sensible to 
the impressions of harmony,—whose hearts are open to the convictions 
of truth? We feel convinced that an answer to these questions must be 
given in the affirmative. It is for this portion of the community, that 
we plead. They must hear, before they are instructed, and be pleased, 
that they may hear. We would gladly hail the period when Religion 
shall appear in her brightest and most beautiful robes,—borrowing 
every aid which can be drawn from the resources of art, or the treasury 
of science,—when the infidel, before her, shall be placed in the situation 
of the painter, who, dissatisfied in his first view of the walls of the 
Vatican, became riveted with his last—when the cultivated voice of 
dignity shall give additional force to her commands and precepts, and 
when, in contemplating the additional power which a forcible and well- 
toned vocality has imparted, she can exclaim in the language impressed 
on the prophetic banner of the Roman Emperor, ‘ In hoc signo vinces.’ 
B, 


EVENING, NIGHT, AND MORNING, AT SEA. 


*Twas a fair Eve,—the sky and ocean met 
Like bosom friends,—for not a single cloud 
Dimmed their embrace. The glorious sun had set, 
Without a shadow, in his azure bed, 
And o’er his vacant throne—the heavens—had shed 
His royal mantle,—crimson, edged with gold ; 
And o’er his nightly couch—the sea—had spread 
His purple robes, in many a mazy fold 

That waved and wantoned as the billows rolled. 


And then came Night, with all the sparkling train 

That in the Tropics centinel her rest, 

Which the blue sea reflected back again, 

With scarce less lustre, from its heaving breast, 

Dancing on every wayward billow’s crest. 

My gallant barque, by wind and wave impelled, 

Gaily and swiftly through the waters pressed ; 

With outspread wings by favoring breezes swelled 
Half hid in foam, her bird-like course she held. 


At length the farthest east began to gleam, 
And Morning lit her love-torch in the sky, 
Stars, planets, waned beneath the brightening beam, 
Till not a single orb was seen on high, 
To gem, or vary, Heaven’s blue canopy; 
Then from his ocean bed, the god of day 
Came like a bridegroom! smiling joyously, 
Kissing the waves that seemed to woo his stay, 
And painting rainbows on their glittering spray. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


‘ How many bright eyes grow dim—how many soft cheeks grow pale—how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, and none 
can tell the cause that blighted their loveliness. As the dove will clasp its wings to its side, and cover and conceal the arrow that is 
preying upon its vitals, so it is the nature of woman to hide from the world the pangs of wounded affection. The love of a delicate 
female is always shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to herself, but when otherwise, she buries it in the 
recesses of her bosom, and there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her peace. * - * Look for her after a little, 
and you find Friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering that one who but lately glowed with all the radiance 


of health and beauty, should so speedily be brought down to darkness and the worm.’ 
Sketch Book. 


Pate as a white rose withering, she lay,— 
Lovely, though dying,—and her eye divine 
Gleamed o’er the deepening shadows of decay, 
Like a stray sunbeam on a ruined shrine. 
She seemed too beautiful for Death’s embrace, 
And holiness engirt her as a zone; 
Language had fled, but Musie’s pictured grace 
Hung on those lips that late had breathed its tone. 


Oh thou! the perjured, cruel, faithless, blind! 
How couldst thou bow such sweetness to the dust ? 
How break the heart, where thy loved image, shrined, 
Dwelt in the beauty of undoubting trust ? 
But thou dids’t break it: Nature could not cope 
With love neglected, whose undying power, 
E’en from the very sepulchre of Hope, 
Gushed forth like perfume from a trampled flower. 


Tears for thy absence, sighs at thy neglect, 
Prayers for thy safety, smiles at thy return, 
And a fond blindness to thy worst defect,— 
Thou didst repay with undissembled scorn. 
Yet there she lay, and on her dying bed 
She blessed thy name,—then kissed the lock of hair 
That from thy brow in happier days she shred, 
Then looked to Heaven, and prayed to meet thee there! 


And with a holy look of hope and peace, 
She bowed her head,—the parting pang was o’er: 
Yet no convulsion marked the soul’s release, 
The pallid lip a smile of rapture wore; 
Her fleeting soul one radiant beam had caught, 
Warm from the fountain of Eternal Day, 
And left the image of the breathing thought 
Impressed in beauty on the breathless clay. 


I saw her buried with patrician state; 

The sable plumes waved proudly o’er her bier, 
With all the pomp that riches arrogate, 

To deck the dust, to which they yield no tear. 
And as I gazed upon the formal scene, 

Where all was cold collectedness and art, 
I thought one tear of secret grief had been 

A fitter tribute to a broken heart. 


New - York, March, 1835, 
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JOHN SMITH. 


—_———— ‘men of pith, 
Sixteen called Thompson, and nineteen named Smith.’ 


Byron. 


My name is John Smith. The first important event of my life was 
my birth,—but of that, my reminiscences are faint, of course. John 
Jenkins Smith was my father’s name; and, until my twelfth year, I 
was called John Jenkins Smith, Junior,—the middle appellation being 
in compliment to the sir-names of my uncle and aunt, Increase and 
Abundance Jenkins. In the fitness of time, my father deceased. He 
was an estimable individual, and did a good business in the line of bar- 
soap,—the avails arising from the sale of which article created a decent 
competency for the necessities of his surviving family. He was an 
industrious man, with habits uncommonly domestic. My mother, nine 
brothers, and seven sisters, lived to mourn his loss. 

After the demise of my father, it was my mother’s wish and advice, 
that I should drop the Jenkins and the Junior from my title, and adopt 
the simple cognomen of John Smith. Persuasion at last induced me 
to comply with her desires; and dearly have I paid for my acquies- 
cence. The simplicity of the name has been fruitful of mystery. Innu- 
merable are the vexations and difficulties into which it has led me. 
Were I to relate them, in the swelling style of modern writers, I do 
verily believe that the world would not contain my books. But the 
task is too formidable, even if I were fond of authorship, which, I thank 
heaven, lam not. My name forbids the thought. The wise may cogi- 
tate from the tripod, and the dunce twaddle on his stool. I shall not 
arise to push them from their places. Save in the Directory and the 
census, I shall be nominis wmbra. 

When one arrives in a large city, it is a common simile to liken him 
to a drop of water falling into the ocean; it mingles, and is lost, in the 
vasty deep. So I found it,—when I left my native village, ‘up the 
river,’ for the metropolis,—in more waysthanone. I ascertained, by a 
glance at the Directory, that I was one among hundreds who bore my 
personal appellation. Having passed my time from youth to early 
manhood in the country, the bustle and buzz of a vast city like this 
almost drave me crazy. Like John Jones, in the play of that name, ‘I 
was excited.’ Forthwith 1 made my way to the Adelphi. I hada 
fair share of money, and the picture of that hotel, hung in the steamboat 
cabin, had captivated my eye. Glancing at the traveler’s book in the bar- 
room, I perceived my name, three times repeated. I began to think myself 
of consequence. ‘ Doubtless,’ said I, ‘the several coachmen who stood 
on the wharf with uplifted, beckoning whips, awaiting my commands, 
and who ascertained my destination, have come hither in advance, to 
record my arrival.’ I was unsophisticated in those days. Those things, 
which we chew the cud of wisdom withal, namely, eye-teeth, had not 
then been cut. I thought, with a pleasing sensation, of the truth of the 


old*poet’s remark, that one always finds ‘the warmest welcome at an 
inn,’ 
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Purposes of business brought me to town. It was my intention, 
after passing a year or two at mercantile apprenticeship in the city, to 
become a country trader; and | had resolved from the first to make all 
the acquaintances I could. I was rejoiced to hear, the morning after 
my arrival, that several persons whom I did not see, had inquired after 
my health at the Adelphi. I knew I had many friends who had come 
to the Great Babel before me; but I had not the most distant suspicion 
that they would remember the ‘ gawkey,’ as they used to call me, whom 
they knew at home. However, I solaced my mind with reflections on 
my growing importance, and indulge d myself in pleasing anticipations 
of the success which these acquaintances would yet induce for me. 

{ was fond of strolling through the streets in the morning, when the 
glitter and stir of fashion were abroad, and I never failed to walk my- 
self hungry before twelve o’clock. An advertisement which I had 
inserted in the newspapers, of, ‘ Wants a place,a young man from the 
country, with an extensive knowledge of figures, who writes a good 
hand,’ had been successful. I had procured a situation, and was to enter 
upon its duties in a fortnight. Of course, | was delighted; and remem- 
bering my boyish scrape-maxim, ‘ Dum vivimus vivamus, | resolved 
to enjoy my time. So, on each day at twelve o'clock, | was wont to 
resort to one of those famous ordinaries in Broadway, where all that 
the human appetite can crave, is spread before the eye in rich profusion. 
‘A fig for the expense,’ said I, ‘the things are good, and I wish to 
make acquaintances for my employers 

At the resort of which I am speaking, it seemed to me that all the 
town convened. There, from eleven until five, were to be seen vast 
numbers of voracious aldermen, and opulent good-livers, devouring their 
respective lunches. Many a one of these as he came out, went “along 
the streets with a pleased and satisfied countenance, 


‘Smiting his thigh, with blythe Apician glee, 
And licking eke his lips, right beautiful to see 


Of course, there were many faces that I came at last, to know ‘ pass- 
ing well.’ One individual, especially, in a suit of rusty brown, a bell- 
crowned hat, and a bombazine stock of blue, used every day to enter 
the apartment just at the time I did, and seat himself at the marble 
table next me. By degrees, we became slightly acquainted. Being a 
regular visitor, my name and lodgings were soon known to the bar- 
keeper. One morning, the man in brown picked up a letter from the 
floor under his table, and asked me if I had dropped it. I told him I 
had neither written nor lost any. 

‘Very singular,’ said he, without putting the epistle into my hands: 
I will make inquiries about it. He showed it to the keeper, who 
opened it, and after casting his eye down the page, bowed politely to 
me, and said ‘ Certainly—certainly,—with pleasure.’ The whole affair 
was an enigma; but I was as green at that time as a new-hatched gos- 
ling. Supposing the person had mistaken his man, but not wishing 
to be outdone in courtesy, I bowed and smiled in return. 

Shortly after, when I had taken my usual meal, and was about to 
render the trifling equivalent, the keeper said to me: 
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‘ This is Mr. John Smith, 1 believe? 

‘Yes,—that is my name.’ 

‘Got a certain note about you: the bill is all right,—put up your 
money.’ 

I didn’t understand him. 

‘You are Mr. John Smith, at the Adelphi? 

‘Yes. fam at that hotel.’ 

‘Very well, my dear Sir, the note is accepted. Your bills are paid 
until further notice.’ 

Well, thought I, my friends are polite, that is truth. I have almost 
the freedom of the city. How curiously agreeable! I continued to go 
for days and weeks together, and eat at this ordinary, ‘ without money 
and without price.’ He in the brown coat was ever present. 

At the end of the month, I received at my hotel a bill of forty dollars, 
for edibles used at the ordinary aforesaid. I hurried to the place, and 
demanded an explanation. | was informed that the man in brown had 
given a letter to the keeper, under my very nose, requesting lunches 
for two every morning, the bill to be sent monthly to John Smith, at the 
Adelphi. References were given, and had been answered,—all by the 
same hand ! 

It was a broad hoax,—and after paying the money, as I was obliged 
to do, (it was left ‘to my honor,’ that potent opener of purse-strings,) I 
found that one of the three John Smiths whose names were written at 
the Adelphi, was a chevalier d’industrie, who passed as my friend at 
the lunch, and my cousin John at the hotel. He came down with me 
in the steam-boat. I never saw him after he was blowed. This was 
the first practical attack on my name; but by how many dozens was 
it not the last! Let me go on. 

There is scarcely any body who has not been in love, as often as once, 
at least. I have had my flame,—but my name quenched it. About the 
third month of my mercantile apprenticeship, I was induced on a certain 
evening to attend one of those pleasing convocations, a sacred con- 
cert,—and at first sight, I became attached to a lady who was attached 
to the choir. She looked like a divinity,—she sang like an angel. 

I followed her to her house, when the concert broke up, to ascertain 
her residence: and from that time, my life was one wild dream of sus- 
pense and passion. I used to see her every day or two at the window, 
and sometimes at church. A good looking young man, who lodged at 
the Adelphi, and for whom I had often been taken, seemed to me to be 
pursuing the same object. When I went in that direction, he generally 
walked a few yards behind me,—as constant to my trip, as the shadow 
to the substance; but as he went beyond, I supposed he had friends 
farther on, in the same street; for he passed the house, whereas I saw 
nothing worth a step beyond, and used to ‘wheel about’ like a militia- 
man, directly i in front of the domicil, when my eye had drunk in its 
dizzy poison from the window. One evening, just at twilight, I saw 
my Adelphi friend standing on the steps of my lady's dwelling. Good 
heavens! Perhaps he knew her. I sought my hotel with a spirit of 
envy, that I find it hard to describe. Was that man my rival ? 
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The next day I received a scented note, in a fine crow-quill hand, 
which ran as ensueth : 
‘No. ——, —— Street. 
‘My Dear Joun: We do not know each other well,—for we have been thwarted by 
the presence of untoward circumstances; but surely my dear, my only John, the lan- 
guage of my eyes must have convinced you that since we first met, my heart has been 


wholly yours. Come to-morrow evening at eight,—and in a walk of a few moments, 
I will convince you, if words can do it, of the unalterable affection of your devoted 


CATHARINE WALLACE. 

Joun Situ, Esq., Adelphi.’ 

I have a notion that my punctuality the next evening was a model of 
mercantile precision. As the town-clocks were clanging eight, my 
hand was on the knocker of the Wallace door. A very attentive 
‘color’ person’ answered my call, and in a moment after my inquiry, 
the arm of Miss Wallace was in mine, trembling with hurry and agi- 
tation. We walked for the space of nearly ‘a block, without the utter- 
ance of any thing but low interjections of pleasure, and an occasional 
remark upon that inexhaustible subject, the weather. 

We turned into Broadway. Here, in the blaze of gas lights, we met 
abruptly, two gentlemen, who turned after passing us, ‘and striding 
hastily a few paces before, like Othello’s lady, they ‘turned again,’ and 
as I was on the point of pouring out some tender sayings, one of the 
fellows, staring at the face of my fair companion, exclaimed : 

‘Good gracious! Miss Wallace, is that you ? 

It was my tracking friend, of the Adelphi. I knew his voice 
instantly. The lady dropped her arm, as if she had received a death- 
shot. 

‘Why are you walking with this man,—and how did you come to 
know him? “Miss Wallace answered with a faltering voice, that she 
did not know me, but had mistaken me for himself.‘ Dear John,’ said 
she, ‘did you not get my note this morning? I expected you to walk 
with me, and nota person with whom I have no acquaintance whatever.’ 

Guess my surprise. J was, as the Kentuckians phrase it, ‘an entire 
stranger.” The gallant began to bluster. 

‘Will—y ou—just—permit—me—to—ask—you, said he to me, cock- 
ing his hat fiercely o’ one side, and drawling his words, sotto voce, 
through his set teeth,—* who the dev il you are 2—what you are here for ? 
what ’s your nam are a’ter? (syncopating the last 
word, with a broad aleeion of the first syllable.) I have seen you at 
the Adelphi, and I begin to think you are a puppy.’ 

‘Puppy, I am none,’ said I, coolly, for I hate fighting,—‘ and my 
being with this lady at present, is the result of concert. I received a 
note from her this morning, requesting an interview. 

‘Liar!’ said the gentleman. 

‘That phrase, I responded, meekly, ‘would not be borne, if I con- 
sidered you a good judge of the truth in the present case. I happen to 
have the note in my pocket, Sir; and as you are very inquisitive, let me 
return the compliment, and ask your name ?’ 











you appear 


to be of yours,—my name, sa, is Joun SuitH!’ 
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‘And so is mine. Here’s the heart of the mystery. I see at once 
that the similarity of our names has been the cause of thiserror. Your 
note fell into my hands. I never spoke to this lady, before to-night, in 
all my life—though I have, for some time, occasionally seen and 
admired her, at a distance.’ 

We were friends ina moment. The young damsel had accidentally 
made his acquaintance, a week or two previously, afier an extensive 
interchange of oglings, at churches, and other public resorts,—and they 
were, it was plain to see, quite desperate with each other. I could not 
help comparing myself to the man in the play, whose servant says to 
him: ‘ Maister, ar’nt your name Gregory? ‘ Yes,—Sir R. Gregory.’ 
‘So is mine.” ‘ Ah, then your name is similar.’ ‘ No, master, my name 
ar’nt Similar,—my name ’s Gregory!’ 

These amusing reflections were but a momentary gleam of sunshine 
on the cloud which darkened my spirit. My dream of love was broken. 
Another John Smith had stepped into my bower of hope, and plucked 
the brightest rose it ever grew. I became ‘ melancholy and gentleman- 
like,’—went to conventicles with great regularity, and read a multitude 
of hooks. By degrees, I began to have quite a passion for literature, 
and tried my hand in the light department, as a producer. With the 
assistance of Ossian, and a rhyming dictionary, I made some poetry, 
and sent it to a popular weekly journal. It was entitled ‘A River 
Scene,’ and bore for its motto the following couplet from some grand 
inconnu : 


‘*'T is sweet, upon the impassioned wave, 
To watch the little fishes swim.’ 


Ambitious of distinction, I wrote my name in full at the top of the 
piece. What kind of reception, think you, did it encounter? Reader,— 
read: 


‘John Smith’s poetry is received, and has gone to that vast receptacle of things lost 
for the present upon earth, on the cover of which it is thus written:—‘ Rejected 
Balaam :—Clauduntur in eternam noctem.’ We would advise John Smith to give 
up his visions of fame. Let them dissolve into airy nothing,—for they produce 
nothing,—and out of nothing, nothing comes. No man, with exactly his two names, 
need expect glory below the sun. The last one is not the objection; for the Jones's, 
the Browns, Thompsons, and Jacksons, with many other names, might compete with 
it in point of numbers; but the baptismal prefix of John, makes the title no name at 
all; and thus, if we mistake not, has the matter been ruled in courts of justice. We 
beg our correspondent to drop either the lyre or his name; for he will labor in vain for 
renown, unless he prays the legislature for a divorce from his present cognomen. 


‘John Smith,—John Smith—oh Phebus! what a name 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame |’ 

This unequivocal compliment almost extinguished my lyrical pro- 
pensities. Iwas convinced that John Smith would never make any 
respectable sensation in literature. Cruel thought! A rose would 
smell as sweet, according to Shakspeare, even if it were called ipeca- 
cuanha, as by any other name. Why then, from such a cause, should 
a barrier be placed against the aspirations of an ambitious mortal ? 
The idea was not endurable. I determined to be even with the editor 
who had so crucified my lines. A rival publication had offered prizes 
for an Essay, a Tale, and some poetry. It wanted a month before the 

39 
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meeting of the committee. I spent a fortnight on one poem. The 

aper in question was great in a small way, and bore on its covera 
wont motto, ‘from the Greek of Alceus.’ The time arrived,—the 
committee convened,—the award was made: and what was my delight 
on reading in the public journals the following announcement : 


NOTICE. 


‘The committee appointed to examine the pieces of prose and poetry, designed for 
the prizes in the ‘ Oriental Olympiad and Weekly Sunburst,’ beg leave to report, that 
after a close examination of the matters confided to their ‘uaiedlontion: % ey ‘have 
come toa decision. Private notic e has already been made to the modest and success- 
ful authors of the Ess: Ly and Tale. Be fore giving the name of the victorious writer 
of the poem to the world, the committee desire to state, that with reference to the two 
baskets of accepted and rejected produc tions, now in the office of the Sunburst, they 
cannot make a more fitting comparison, than by likening them to the figs of Jeremiah : 
(Jer. xxiv. 2.) ‘One basket had very good figs, even like the figs that are first ripe ; 
and the other basket had very naughty figs, which could not be eaten, they were so 
bad.’ The committee now proceed, with a feeling of serene and solemn exultation, to 
commit to the public eye at this era, and to that which shall lift its lid in future ages, 
the name of the distinguished person who has won the guerdon of twenty-five dollars, 
and a year’s gratuitous subscription to the Olympiad and Sunburst. Itis John Smith, 
Esq., of New-York. He will readily comprehend his putative identity, when the com- 
mittee remark, that his effusion commences with a spirited invocation to the Nine. 
The committee will be prepared to meet him, and to administer into his hands the 
twenty-five dollars, and a year’s receipt for the popular journal aforesaid, on Tuesday 
evening next, at six o’clock, in the saloon of the City Hotel. That the author may be 
received without the embarrassment of self-introduction, he is requested to wear a 
white favor in the lappel button-hole of his coat,—whereupon, on his entrance, he will 
be introduced to the company, and receive the pecuniary tribute due to his extraordinary 
genius. Many ladies, amateurs, and literary gentlemen, will be present.’ 

‘Nov. 25. eod. ass. dtf.’ 


I read this notice over at least forty times, before the appointed eve- 
ning. On that day, after dinner, I dressed with studied neatness, and 
turning down my collar, @ Ja Byron, brushed my reddish locks, 
Apollo-like, around my forehead, in a style of sublime confusion, and 
awaited with a palpitating bosom, the proud moment when I should 
enter the saloon. I paused some thirty minutes after the appointed 
time, so that expectation should be on tiptoe. At last I sallied forth, 
and with a queer feeling of transport opened the door of the saloon and 
entered. There was a large collection of people; and at one side of 
the room, like stinted wall-flowers, stood a line of wo-begone-looking 
individuals, to the number of fifteen, each with a white ‘favor in his 
bosom, but with such diversified garments! ‘Motley was their only 
wear.’ I was surprised,—bewildered. At the request of the committee, 
tendered through their chairman, I took my station ‘in line.’ A sub- 
dued snicker ran through the room, as two more persons, bearing white 
favors, entered, and stepped by direction into the ranks below me. I 
stole a glance at my comrades. They were silent, grim, and sad to see. 
We all of us looked like a small company, detailed for private exercise, 
from ‘the great army of martyrs.’ 

At last the chairman rose, and waving his hand loftily, said: ‘ An 
unexpected duty, ladies and gentlemen, devolves upon the humble per- 
son who now addresses you. Called to my office at a moment of pecu- 
liar excitement, I wish to discharge its duties with approval. I expected 
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to-night, in the presence of you all, to pay a delegated honor to the 
genius of one bright son of song. But I am obliged to select him from 
yon troop of tuneful worthies now arranged before the assembly, every 
one of whom, by a singular concatenation of parental tastes, bears the 
name of John Smith? 

I could have evaporated through the key hole. My first impulse 
was to cut and run. A second thought told me, J might be the John 
Smith, and I determined to see the farce out. 

‘In this state of uncertainty,’ continued the chairman, ‘the only 
method of arriving at the successful author, is to read the accepted lines.’ 

He began to read them with the lungs of a Stentor, and the gestic 
grace of anelephant. They were not mine, that was certain: poor, 
drawling, spiritless stanzas,—mere verbiageto mine. My contempt for 
the committee was unbounded. 

But a person now jumped out from our row, with the quickness of a 
Narragansett pacer,—bowed, was identified as the author, and took his 
perquisites. When he wheeled again, and made a derisive inclination 
of the head to the rest of us unsuccessful essayists, I did instantly, by 
the sinister smirk in his face, recognize the ecstatic entity. It was the 
rascal in brown, whose bill [ had paid at the lunch! 

I remember little of the occasion after this. I only recollect, that 
some of the ‘great rejected’ swore with emphasis, that they had been 
sadly misused. Each man contended for the peculiar merit of his own 
composition, every one of which, even to the entire eighteen, opened 
with an appeal to the muses for assistance. One man, who seemed 
a little excited with wine, declared that ‘he came there for the prize, 
and the prize he would have: he hadalready engaged a supper below, 
for himself and a few friends, on the strength of the prize ; ‘and I would 
like to know,’ he added, with a sardonic grin of defiance, ‘who in the 
name of Parnassus, is a-going to pay the bill? My heart is heaving 
and bursting with emotion. What is to requite us all for our disap- 
pointment ? 








‘Of our soul-stirring hopes we are in at the death, 
And we stand, as in battle array, 
To find our renown but a bodiless breath, 
That vanisheth away !’ 


‘ Messieurs Smith,’ said the chairman, entirely disregarding the loqua- 
cious member, ‘you are dismissed. Your badges, besides being 
emblems of peace, which will prevent any wranglings among your- 
selves, are also signs that you feel independent, and ask no favors. 
Here the company laughed, in the manner of a certain popular actress, 
‘like hyenas.’ 

How the company broke up, I know not. I was the first at the 
door, and walked up Broadway with my hat in my hand, although 
the weather was drizzling. I have never entirely recovered from the 
acidity of spirit which that sore discomfiture entailed upon me. I had 
been crossed in love and literature; and my coming days seemed only 
to me, a helpless wanderer on the ocean of time, like ‘ breakers ahead.’ 
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And so they have proved. Ihave been advertised in the newspapers ; 
persecuted by females whom I knew not; had callow bantlings laid 
on my door-steps. In short, I have suffered every thing but death; 
and ali for my name. In vain do [attempt to console myself, by think- 
ing of one great name like mine, the captain, who was saved by the 
Indian girl, Pocahontas,—and two that are ‘similar, the renowned 
Horace and James,—the wittiest men living. Lam still plodding along 
the vale of existence, looking at the bright steep of fame in the distance, 
knowing it ‘impossible to climb.’ My name hangs to my tail, as heavy 
as the stone of Sysiphus. I almost wish I was entirely defunct. 

Having long ago removed from the Adelphi, in consequence of a 
‘collapse’ in its prosperity, I have got a home of my own, and am well 
to do in the world. But Iam not happy. I disburse the postage for a 
weekly mass of letters, of which three in five are intended for others. 
I read notices concerning me, hymeneal and obituary, several times in 
amonth. I have been waited upon simultaneously, by persons who 
had come to wish me joy, in the expectancy of a punch drinking, and 
by rival tomb-stone cutters, desirous of a job ‘to my memory,’ from the 
surviving members of my bachelor household. I pay twice my own 
amount of bills. A John Smith lives next door, to whom half my 
choice rounds and sirloins, selected personally in the market,—for I 
love good feed,—are sent without distinction. My name is a bore, and 
my life a burden. Touching the debts I have paid, which were not my 
own,—they have harrassed me beyond measure. Such is the per- 
plexity arising from their constant and unavoidable occurrence, that I 
begin to think myself a member of that class of reprobates, mentioned 
by St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, who have been given up by 
Divine Providence ‘to do those things which are not convenient.’ 
Heartily do I wish I could do asthe Druids of old did —who con- 
tracted earthly debts for themselves and others, and gave promissory 
notes, payable in the other world. 

But I forbear to recite my infelicities. I skip over some hundreds, 
and come to the /atest. Yesterday morning the following police report 
met my eye: 





‘John Smith, a new offender, was on Monday last committed to Bridewell, charged 
with having stolen several descriptions of clothes from various hotels in Broadway. 
He formerly made his home at the Adelphi, where he practised his light fingered arts 
for a considerable time. He was at one period ‘ well off,’ and lived in Broadway,—but 
his thieving propensities have brought him up, at last, to a full stop. Bail having been 
pameee heis now at large,—but so well known, that his career is now comparatively 


armless.’ 

This is the latest, but not the Jast. I have met scores of acquaint- 
ances since yesterday, and they all shun me as if they scented in my 
garments the air of a jail,—all but one puppy, and he asked me ‘ when 
I got out!’ There is ample botheration in store for me. Its kind I 
know not, but the guantity must be enormous. I will bear it no longer. 
I have booked myself for Albany to-morrow; and if I am not released 
from my name by the House, I will go, for refuge, to that narrow 
house appointed for all living : and on my tomb-stone shall be recorded, 
in good ‘slap-up’ Latin,—‘ Sic transit tristitia Johannes Smithi ! 
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PUTT 


A VISION OF STEAM.* 





‘Et jam summa procul villarum culmina famant.’ Virgil. 





I rain me down and slept on the floor, 
) ; And I had a wonderful dream,— 
(3 For ‘coming events cast their shadows before,’ 
i 3 Or rather, a volume of steam. 


I thought I had slept a hundred years, 
Midst ruins and rubbish dirty, 
And suddenly waked to the smiles and tears 
Of life again, and it rang in my ears, 
‘ Twas nineteen hundred and thirty. 


I thought a Spirit beside me stood, 
Strange in his shape and dress ; 

He wore a cowl, and he wore a hood,— 
Who he was, I might not guess. 


But the silence broke, and the stranger spoke,— 
I heard him in my dream: 

‘Fear not,’ he said, ‘ but come and see 

How all the world is governed by me, 
The mighty Spirit of Steam. 


Straightway, like to a falling moon, 
With a rushing sound, there came 

A mighty sphere; it lighted soon, 

And what should it be but a steam balloon, 
And we entered together the same. 


And away we went o’er London far, 
As swift as the lightning’s gleam; 

But in vain I looked trom our lofty car, 

For from Westminister Abbey to Temple Bar, 
They were all in a cloud of steam. 


* Come, let us nearer to the earth,’ 
The mighty Spirit cried ; 

The car sunk down, and I set forth, 
Through the streets, with him for a guide. 


‘Now,’ quoth the stranger, ‘approach, approach, 
I’m tired with wandering, I trow, 

So we'll get us into that hackney coach, 
Tis the best in all the row. 


In we got, and strange, oh, strange, 
The horseless coach moved on; 
We fell from the clouds in Regent street, 

We glided along in our chariot fleet ; 
But of all the folks we chanced to meet, 
Alas! I knew not one. 





* These lines were written by Miss Browne, literally currente calamo, when she was about sixteen years old. The tea-crn, 
smoking, hissing, and steaming, was brouglit in, one evening, and a young friend observed : ‘ You have never written any thing 
about steam.’ Before tea was over,‘ The Vision of Steam’ was written, and is here preeented, precisely as then penned. 
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We passed by Newgate,—a crowd was there, 
And a scaffold was raised before ; 

The criminal knelt and whispered a prayer, 
Then stood erect once more. 


Much I marveled he stood alone, 
But he suddenly uttered a scream: 
Gone was all hope, on his neck a rope 
Already noosed, from above fell down; 
The bolt slipped from its band without a hand, 
The corse swung away from its final stand,— 
They were hanging the man by steam! 


As we to our vehicle returned, 
A figure before us stood, 
It stood, broom in hand, at a dirty crossing, 
I pitied the creature, and was tossing 
A sixpence,—I thought ’twas flesh and blood: 





But my friend held my hand,—says he, ‘’tis wood,’ 
A strange thing to you it may seem, 

But, let me tell you, the plan is good, 
We sweep our streets by steam! 
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We went into Paternoster Row, 
It had a mournful look, 

For passed away were Longman and Co., 
Their shop, and every book. 
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Yet clouds of vapor were issuing 
From each window low and high, 

As erst I have seen it, wondering, 
From the Brentford Brewery. 
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* Strange, strange,’ said I, ‘that you should turn 
Their minds to such a scheme! 
‘What scheme?’ quoth he,—‘ you may discern 
They publish still, but you have to learn 
How we write and print by steam. 


ees eT. 


‘But, come, enough of this city wide,— 
And yet one peep you must have 

At the mighty house, where you have descried 
Peers long ago in the grave.’ 


Straight we alit by the House of Peers; 
It was silent,—silent all,— 

Though all seemed ranged, as in former years, 
On the benches round the wall. 


Suddenly all arose, and each 
A paper gave and took, 

It stood, it seemed, in lieu of speech,— 
Intehtly did I look. 
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I looked again, but they stirred no more, 

They were almost as stiff and as stark as before. 
Wooden was each,—blockheads were all,— 
Mandarine numbers filled the hall. 


Oh, strange, and stranger grew my dream: 
As with a grim smile the Spirit said,— 
‘Think you not, of all you have heard or read, 
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That this is the best and noblest plan 
To spare the tongue and brains of man, 
And govern the nation by steam ? 


But slowly a little vapor arose 

From the wooden Prime Minister’s head : 
It gathered and grew, and over his foes 

In the Opposition spread. 


Then came there a hissing and rushing noise,—- 
A crash, and a shout, and a scream: 
The engine had burst,—and, oh, the smell, 
The horrible vapor, who can tell, 
At that bursting of Parliament steam ? 


It was no joke, and so I awoke,— 
The hissing still around me broke ; 
The candles were out, my wife in a pout, 
For in my struggling dream 
I had seized the tea-urn, and turned it o’er, 
The water was swimming about the floor, 
And I was awakened by steam! 


London, (Eng.) Mary Anne Browne. 
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NUMBER TWO. 





Tue substances heretofore noticed, viz. the oxygen and nitrogen 
gases, carbonic acid and aqueous vapor, are commonly considered as 
making up the atmosphere; and all the phenomena which it presents, 
are traced to the agency of one or the other of these constituents. But 
we cannot in truth admit the entire accuracy of these assertions. It has 
already been stated, that the air is a reservoir in which a multitude of 
volatile matters are contained. A thousand substances that escape our 
senses, and are of too subtile a nature to be detected by the most refined 
processes of chemistry, we know to exist in it. For we know that 
almost all bodies in nature may be converted into vapor. When to this 
we add the fact, that of the fifty-four simple bodies now known, all, 
except ten or twelve, are capable of being acted upon by the oxygen of 
the air, we shall be enabled to form some faint idea of the complex nature 
of this fluid, and of the many and important changes which it is con- 
stantly working on the surface of the globe. 

That organic matter is at times floating in the atmosphere, 1s proved 
by the fact, that it has been detected in rain and snow water. Fries, a 
very accurate botanical observer, has remarked, that the sporules, or 
seminal principles of the common mushroom, are so infinite, that he 
has counted above ten millions of them in a single individual; so sub- 
tile that they are scarcely visible to the naked eye; and that they are 
dispersed in so many ways by the attraction of the sun, by insects, wind, 
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slniatiley, adhesion, etc., that it is difficult to conceive a sens from 
which they can be excluded. We have also an account of a vegetable 
matter which fell suddenly from the sky in Persia, in the early part of 
1828, and covered the ground to a great extent, and in some spots five 
or six inches deep. Upon examination, it was ascertained to be a 
species of lichen. But I must defer a more particular notice of these 
and similar facts, until [ come to the consideration of the subject of 
meteors. 

While the atmosphere is the theatre of many curious and useful, 
though unseen and silent, operations, there are not unfrequently pre- 
sented in it exhibitions quite apparent to the senses, and rising to the 
height of grandeur and sublimity. There is, it would seem, as a con- 
sequence of combustion and vegetation, a constant evolution of electric 
fluid, which, ascending into the air, perhaps by the aqueous vapor, at 
length accumulates in large quantities. And as its tendency to escape 
increases with its increase, it at length bursts through the barriers 
which confine it, and the results are lightning and thunder. 

It is somewhat singular, that although the leading facts of electricity 
had long been known, it was not until a late period in the history of 
the science, that lightning was proved to be identical with electricity,— 
that the fluid which was accumulated by the friction of a rubber upon 
glass, was shown to be similar to that which pervades the atmosphere, 
and that the loading and discharge of a Leyden jar, was but a miniature 
representation of what takes place on the approach and during the con- 
tinuance of a thunder storm. This interesting fact, which can now be 
so easily proved by experiment, was unknown, or barely suspected, 
until it was at once completely established by the ingenuity and sa gacity 
ofa Franklin. And as if to exhibit in the boldest relief the great value 

of such close interrogations of nature, as soon as the identity of lightning 
and electricity was discovered, the same celebrated individual was at once 
enabled to point out the means by which houses and ships could be 
protected against its destructive effects. Nature herself, as it were, 
rewards the discovery of one of her secrets with the richest present she 
had to bestow. ‘Thus the name of Franklin, already high on the list 
of philosophers, was placed still higher on that of the ‘benefactors of our 

species. 

It was in June, 1752, that Franklin, with a simple apparatus, con- 
sisting of a large silk handkerchief, and two cross sticks upon whieh 
he might extend it, took the opportunity of the first approaching thunder 
storm to walk into a field, where there was a shed convenient for his 
purpose ; but dreading the ridicule which so often attends unsuccessful 
attempts in science, he communicated his design to no one but his son, 
who assisted in preparing and raising the kite. 

Having raised his kite, and attached a key to the lower end of the 
hempen string, he insulated it, by fastening it to a post by means of silk. 
As may be supposed, he waited with intense anxiety for the result. 
A considerable time elapsed before there was any appearance of suc- 
cess, although a dense cloud, apparently charged with lightning, had 
passed over the kite. Franklin was about giving up the experiment 
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in despair, when he observed some loose threads on the hempen string 
rise and stand erect, just as if they had been suspended from the prime 
conductor of an electrical machine. On this he presented his knuckle 
to the key which was fastened to the string, and received from it the 
well known electrical spark. It is said that he was so overcome with 
the emotions inspired by the completion of this great discovery, that he 
heaved a deep sigh, and, conscious of an immortal name, felt that he 
could have been content if that moment had been his last. The rain 
now increased; the cord in consequence became a better conductor, and 
the key gave out its electricity copiously. 

Thus, by an experiment as bold as it was ingenious, did this great 
philosopher establish, in the most conclusive manner, one of the most 
curious and important facts in the whole range of science. This notice 
of it, although perhaps not new to many of my readers, could not well 
be omitted in what purports to be a view of the Laboratory of Nature. 
It is, moreover, not only the record of an important truth, but presents 
a striking example of the simple means by which great results are 
sometimes produced. 

No description that I have met with, gives so vivid an idea of the 
great quantity of electricity which is given out during a thunder storm, 
as that of M. de Romas. While in our puny imitations, under the most 
favorable circumstances, we are satisfied with sparks of a few inches 
long, he describes the sparks given out from the discharger during a 
storm, as ‘ plates of flame nine or ten feet long, and an inch thick, which 
made as much noise as a pistol.’ ‘In less than an hour,’ he adds, ‘I 
had certainly thirty plates of this size, without reckoning a thousand 
others of seven feet, and below that.’ 

The atmosphere is almost always in an electrical state,—a fact which 
can be shown by employing a metallic rod, elevated to some height above 
the ground, and communicating at its lower end with an electroscope. 
This instrument will usually show the prevalence of positive electricity, 
the intensity of which increases as the stratum examined is more eleva- 
ted. The strength of this atmospheric electricity, however, varies at 
different seasons of the year, and at different times of day, and alternates 
from the positive to the negative. More especially is this the case upom 
the approach of thunder storms, when these alternately succeed each 
other with great rapidity. Strong sparks are given out by the conduc- 
tor, and it becomes dangerous to prosecute the experiments with it in 
its insulated state. 

From these facts, it is evident, that there must be some cause, or set 
of causes, continually in operation, which have a tendency to disturb the 
electric equilibrium of the atmosphere, or, in other words, to render it 
electric. When this disturbance is so great as that one portion of it 
becomes highly charged with one kind of electricity, while another is 
oppositely electrified, a discharge takes place, as in the common Leyden 
jar. It has already been remarked, that this atmospheric electricity is 
probably due to the processes of vegetation and combustion. Some che- 
mical combination, or separation, seems to be necessary to produce such 
excitement. On a subject confessedly obscure, experiment is our oyly 
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safe guide. Speculation is of little avail; and however bold or beauti- 
ful may be the theory, a single opposing and irreconcileable fact must 
outweigh it all. ‘That celebrated philosopher, Pouillet, has shown by 
experiment that electricity is evolved abundantly during combustion, 
the burning body giving out the resinous, or negative, and the oxygen 
positive, or vitreous electricity. In like manner, the carbonic acid 
emitted by vegetables, is charged with negative electricity, and the oxy- 
gen probably charged with positive electricity. These two sources are 
thought to be quite sufficient to account for the vast quantity of elec- 
tricity so often accumulated in the clouds. But in addition to these, 
Dr. Prout, in his recent work on Chemistry and Meteorology, suggests 
that there is another cause on which, in numerous instances, this accu- 
mulation may still more immediately depend. This is the combination 
of oxygen with the vapor of the atmosphere, and the consequent forma- 
tion of a substance analogous to, if not identical with, deutoxide of 
hydrogen, or oxygenized water,—a suggestion entitled to great conside- 
ration, not only on account of the source from which it emanates, but of 
the happy explanation which it affords of numerous phenomena, at 
present. very imperfectly understood. 

Without at all entering into the discussion of those questions which 
relate to the nature of the various general chemical agents, concerning 
which the truth is perhaps rather to be desired than expected, I may be 
permitted to observe,—that, although it has long been conceded that 
these agents are closely allied, and that one occasionally passes into, or 
produces the other,—yet this by no means proves their identity. Thus 
the discoveries in electro-magnetism have abundantly proved that both 
common and galvanic electricity induce magnetism in soft iron and 
steel, but the magnet thus formed does not possess the properties usually 
assigned to electricity. Again, it is known that heat disturbs the mag- 
netic equilibrium of a compound metallic bar, yet this bar is very far 
from being in the condition of a galvanic apparatus. To illustrate my 
meaning by a reference to ponderable bodies: oxygen, for example, 
when combined with the metal potassium, forms a compound which is 
characterized by a certain set of properties termed alkaline, and the 
same body, when combined with sulphur, constitutes a substance char- 
acterized by a set of properties called acid. Both these compounds are 
distinct in their nature, and each has properties which are peculiar ; 
and although these peculiarities are due in both cases to the same agent, 
the compounds are still distinct, and in order to be understood, must be 
separately studied. 

Lightning forms a part of that admirable system of contrivances by 
means of which the purity of the atmosphere is preserved, and the in- 
crease of heat prevented. There is abundant evidence of the coolness 
of the air which succeeds a thunder-storm. By some this has been 
referred to the same vertiginous movement in the atmosphere which 
has been supposed to be the cause of such storms. It is related of a Mr. 
Crosbie, who ascended in a balloon from Dublin in July, 1785, that he 
entered a thick cloud, and strong blasts of wind with thunder and light- 
ning, which brought him rapidly to the surface of the water. Mr, 
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Blanchard, in ascending from Strasburg, on the 26th of August, 1787, in 
‘horrible weather,’ let off a parachute with a dog attached to it, at an 
elevation of a little more than a mile, which instead of descending was 
carried by a whirlwind above the clouds. Blanchard afterwards fell 
in with the dog again in the course of his voyage. He was bending 
his course directly downwards, but was presently lified by another 
whirlwind to a great height. 

But the reduction of temperature which usually succeeds thunder- 
storms, may perhaps be rather the result, than the cause, of these storms. 
That such powerful discharges of electricity as take place during the 
occurrence of lightning should produce a great commotion in the air, 
cannot be doubted, when we witness the mechanical effects which may be 
produced by the common electrical battery. This commotion, as it is 
known to be generally followed by a fall of rain and consequent evapo- 
ration, would sufficiently account for the reduction of temperature which 
usually ensues. 

A thunder-storm, although of such frequent occurrence with us as 
scarcely to attract any attention, is nevertheless one of the most inter- 
esting occurrences in nature. The signal of its approach is usually 
the formation of a low dense cloud in a part of the atmosphere that was 
previously clear. ‘This cloud increasing and spreading, especially at 
its upper part, while all is calm and still, soon becomes the centre 
around which smaller clouds move in various directions ; and which, 
approaching and receding from each other, but seldom coming in con- 
tact, are perpetually changing their situations. At length these smaller 
clouds approach the larger one above and the whole form an irregular 
mass. Its lower surface from being level and smooth, now becomes 
ragged, and its tatters stretch down and long arms are extended towards 
the ground. The heavens now darken apace; the whole mass sinks 
down; wind rises and frequently shifts in squalls; small clouds move 
swiftly in various directions ; lightning darts from cloud to cloud. A 
spark is sometimes seen céexistent through a vast horizontal extent, of 
a zig-zag shape and of different brilliancy in different parts. Lightning 
strikes between the clouds and the earth,—frequently in two places at 
once. A heavy rain falls,—the cloud is dissipated, or it rises higher 
and becomes light and thin.* 

Such, in brief, is the description of an excellent philosopher, of the 
phenomena which ordinarily attend a storm. But it should be remarked 
that these are by no means its constant accompaniments. Sometimes it 
opens directly with thunder, which presently ceases, and the surplus 
electricity passes silently from the clouds tothe earth. And sometimes, 
also, lightning is observed, without being followed by thunder, even 
though it may be accompanied with hail or rain. 

Phenomena similar to this are sometimes observed, when the atmos- 
phere is perfectly free from clouds. During the warm evenings of July 
and August, it is not uncommon to see flashes of light given off appa- 
rently from the earth, even though there is nota cloud to be seen. 
They may be compared to those flashes which can be perceived when 











* Prof. Robinson, in Enc. Brit. 
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a good electrical machine is made to revolve in a dark room. And if 
the action of dry air upon the earth in motion could be compared to 
that of the rubber upon the glass cylinder, it would not be difficult to 
offer an explanation. 

Such are the leading facts upon the subject of atmospheric electricity. 
The various chemical processes which are continually going forward 
on the surface of the earth, are so many sources of electric influence. 
The aqueous vapor, being a conductor, the fluid is carried upward, and 
not unfrequently accumulates in great quantities in the clouds, which, 
like vast electrical batteries, discharge themselves upon oppositely elec- 
trified clouds, or upon the earth, by which the equilibrium is again in 
part, at least, temporarily restored. And as a consequence of this, the 
atmosphere is purified, vegetation promoted, and perhaps many other 
useful purposes effected. 

L. C. B. 


THE BURIAL. 


SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE IN THE LOUVRE, PARIS. 





* Hold off the earth awhile, 
Till I have caught her once more in mine arms.’ 
Hamlet. 


—_—-_—— 


Ay, pause ye, ere that face, 
Chilled into sculptured beauty, is forever veiled 
From the dim eyes whose love-lit glance hath hailed 
So oft, its living grace! 


What though the soothing spheres 

Rise sweetly beaming on her lowly bed ? 

What though the dew-founts nightly o’er it shed 
Their offering of tears ? 


And forest chaunt breathe by, 

Stirring, with gentlest note, the fairy flower, 

Or waking through grave Autumn’s tinted bower, 
A dirge-like melody ? 


One breath of spirit air 
Would kindle beauty more than gems the sky, 
And tinge, with hues of heaven’s own roseate dye, 
Sleep’s marble image there! 


One gleam of spirit fire, 
Thrilling that breast with Feeling’s holy glow, 
And urging Thought’s sublime, mellifluous flow, 
Would seraph strains inspire! 


Since thus it may not be, 
Let the cold form sink to its kindred mould; 
No spirit gem its cerements shall enfold, 

As in life’s mystery! 


Boston, March, 1835. ms. Se 
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JEDUTHAN HOBBS. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF A METROPOLITAN BOOK-PEDLER. 


‘Ir is the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest cloud, 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit.’ 


SHAKSPEARE. 


In his life-time, Jeduthan Hobbs had never suited himself with a 
dwelling-place. He was ever flitting about, like a swallow on the 
wing, from garret to garret. He has chambers now, against which he 
can never more repine. A few nails, and boards of lath, have shut out 
apprehension, and care, and poverty. No longer shall rich repasts, 
and the panorama of delicate viands, move before his eye, which his 
tongue may not taste. No longer shall his gaunt form traverse the 
pavement of public hostels, living on steams and odors. From the 
unceremonious touch of catchpoles, henceforth, the person of Jeduthan 
Hobbs is sacred. 

They laid him according to his wish. He had prayed, almost to 
the last hour of his life, that Providence would grant him the farewell 
privilege of selecting a spot for his grave, which might be his own,— 
the first and last cantle of property he should ever possess. And at 
the moment when Death was holding his final parley for the surrender 
of his body, a missive arrived from a deceased aunt, bearing within a 
gift just sufficient to purchase the dying man the luxury of renting 
independently his last habitation. 

It was chosen strangely,—one lone, solitary strip of green, imbedded 
in rocks. It were vain to attempt to fathom this fancy. Perhaps he 
wished to leave it as a testimonial,—though dark and difficult the inter- 
pretation,—that thus his heart had retained its freshness and verdure, 
in the very midst of the rough roads and stony circumstances of life. 

His face, when living, was the very dial-plate of Hope. He lived 
on glorious expectation. He breakfasted on hope,—dined on hope,— 
and was even oftentimes forced, for the want of more substantial food, to 
make his supper from the same dish. Yet was he ever uncomplaining. 
He was monarch over all futurity. No black usurper dared intrude 
upon that ample realm. He peopled it with his own subjects. They 
never disobeyed his kingly authority, but ever came at his beck. How 
well I remember the last time I beheld him! He had just given,— 
poor and lowly as he was,—a cheerful volume, to a pale, attenuate 
young man, in a faded black coat, who had been standing at a book-stall, 
at the corner of the street, filching a little mental entertainment from a 
meagre collection of dingy tomes. ‘Poor fellow!’ said Hobbs,— he 
has seen better days: but he should needs be happy now;—for I have 
given him a glorious companion: and I have just read to him these 
truth-speaking lines from good old Spenser.’ And the kind donor set 
down his humble basket upon the pavé, and witha benevolent chuckle, 
read thus, from a thumbed, yellow-leaved octavo : 
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‘Ah! why doth flesh, a bubble inal iss of breath, 
Hunt afier honor and advancement vain, 
And rear a trophy for devouring Death, 

With so great labor and long-lasting pain, 

As if his days forever should remain ? 

Sith all that in this world is great or gay, 

Doth, as a vapor, vanish and decay. 


* Look back who list unto the former ages, | 
And call to count what is of them become 
Where be those high-born men, those antique sages 
Which of all grandeur knew the perfect sum ? 
Where those great warriors, which did overcome 
The world with conquest of their might and main, 
And made one mear of the earth and of their reign ? 


Thus, with a fine vein of philosophy, would Hobbs beguile Penury of 
bitter remembrances, and rob sharp Misery of its pangs. 

He would sit in his veteran arm-chair, at the end of a long sum- 
mer day, and looking through the dusky panes of a narrow ‘dormer 
window, point to the sun melting afar over the Jersey hills, —dropping 
gently and softly, as a babe to its evening slumbers. ‘That sun,’ he 
would exclaim, ‘ rises brighter to-morrow, because it rises on a happier 
man. My friend. I am not crack-brained nor visionary. In truth, 
poor denizens like me have no right to share that privilege of the titled 
and wealthy. But I do believe there is some great blessing in store for 
me,—some overwhelming joy,—that, like wine on the lees, is but 
improving its flavor, by age, for my palate.’ 

‘But, Hobbs, how can you revel in such delights, with these wrecks 
about you? How can you, from a garret, like Moses from Pisgah, 
steal such glimpses of a promised land? 

‘Do you see,’ was his answer, ‘yonder flight of birds, fanning the 
rosy air around the setting sun? Mark you how their wings are 
gilded with royal gold and purple, as they bathe themselves in the 
fading day- -beams? So, my friend, every thought, every imagination, 
every common object and meaner sight, in passing through my soul, is 
transmuted into a precious and golden reality,—that, though it may 
have no existence in this world of fact, transports me into a heaven ! 

‘What heaven? The bigot’s,—the sectarian’s ?’ 

‘ No, friend,—there can be no heaven where dwells the bigot or the 
sectarian. I mean his heaven, whose tastes are refined,—whose eyes 
are as chrystal mirrors, reflecting joyously the Creator’s little universe 
below,—the fair scenes of Nature, and the glories of air, earth, and 
sea. Such alone can live in heaven. To brute minds, 
have no spirit, but are all sinew and fiesh,—heaven would be but. a 
‘worse hell.’ 

Thus have we whiled hour after hour, in pleasant converse, pilfering 

many a smile from the wrinkled face of Time, and smoothing the yet 
untrodden road to the inevitable church- yard. The vocation of my 
friend was a modest and humble one. He was a book- -pedler. He 
wended from house to house,—a merchant of the mind,—bearing in 
his basket and pack the rich products of every clime in which intellect 
grows and buds. 
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He was born with a love for books. The first object on which his 
infant eyes opened, must have been the family Bible, or a copy of the 
household almanac. He delighted, as soon as his feeble hands could 
lift a volume, to gaze on its black rows of letters. When his mind 
expanded, its first dawnings were spent in marshaling words in order, 
to form some little ‘ composition.’ He took a kind of military pride, in 
drilling the twenty four letters of the alphabet,—in banding them into 
petty companies. As he grew older, he assumed his calling. It was 
congenial, though lowly. He loved to pass from dwelling to dwelling, 
dealing out, as it were, delight by the handful, —handing over whole 
treasures of joy—volumes of fun and knowledge. And he himself 
had been at the festival,—he had partaken of the feast. 

He came at length to be known,—to be loved,—to be welcomed. 
His face broadened and brightened into the sun of many a house; and 
wherever he threw a beam, some tender flower, or some happy senti- 
ment, would spring and blossom. He was the sower of good seed, 
and he reaped the harvest that follows it. : 

And thus he spent twenty years. He was the father of the book- 
pedlers. Much they honore d him: and when chance had gathered a 
circle of them together, they listened with eager ears to his tales of the 
elder days of their trade,—how it had begun from nothing,—how, on 
one bright summer morning, when he had risen early, and saw the 
milkmen and bakers busy distributing their comforts, the ‘thought struck 
him, what a good and pleasant thing it would be, if some kind people 
would thus actively and alertly serve the ‘milk and bread’ of mind to 
as needy customers,—how the thought would every morning visit his 
soul,—how he gave it welcome,—and, finally, how he became the 
pioneer in the cause,—dandling, as it were, the profession upon his 
knee, until it had arrived to its present manhood,—sending its mission- 
aries into every nook and corner of the heathen city 

Farewell, Hobbs! I had said more and better things of thee, but my 
pen would drop nothing but tears. Farewell! Thou hast left this world 
of book-making, book-reading, and book-pedling, and art gone, I trust, 
where angels chant poetry, and the face of thy Maker shall be to thee, 
for perusal, thy brightest book ! M. 


Is HE RICH? 


He is rich in wit, he is rich in worth, 

And rich in the blood of an honest birth; 

He is rich in his country’s heart and fame, 
And rich in the thoughts that high souls claim: 
He is rich in the books of the olden time, 

And rich in the air of a freeman’s clime. 

He needs no stars to shine on his breast, 

For the crimson drops of his father’s crest 
Fell, nobler gems, on the battle-field, 

Where the haughty foeman was taught to yield. 
Then ask me no more, ‘ Is he rich i in gold? 
His riches were bought,—but can ne’er be sold. 
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THE SILENT WATER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY RIVERS, ‘MARTIN FABER,’ ETC. 


Wuewn that my mood is sad, and in the noise 
And bustle of the crowd, I feel rebuke, 

I turn my footsteps from its hollow joys, 
And sit me down beside this little brook : 

The waters have a music to mine ear 

It glads me much to hear. 


It is a quiet glen, as you may see 
Shut in from all intrusion, by the trees 
That spread their giant branches, broad and free, 
The silent growth of many centuries; 
And make a hallow’d time for hapless moods, 
The Sabbath of the Woods. 


Few know its quiet shelter,—none, like me, 

Do seek it out with such a fond desire, 
Poring, in idlesse mood, on flower and tree, 

And listening as the voiceless leaves respire,— 
When the far traveling breeze, done wandering, 
Rests here his weary wing. 


And all the day, with fancies ever new, 
And sweet companions from their fruitful store, 
f merry elves, bespangled all with dew, 
Fantastic creatures of the old-time lore,— 

Watching their wild but unobtrusive play, 

I fling the hours away. 


A gracious couch,—the root of an old oak, 
Whose branches yield it moss and canopy,— 

Is mine: and so it be from woodman’s stroke 
Secure, shall never be resign’d by me: 

It hangs above the stream that idly plies, 

Heedless of any eyes. 


There, with eye sometimes shut, but upward bent, 
Sweetly I muse through many a quiet hour,— 
While many a sense on earnest mission sent, 
Returns, thought-laden, back with bloom and flower; 
Pursuing, though rebuked by those who moil, 
A profitable toil. 


And still the waters, trickling at my feet, 
Wind on their way with gentlest melody, 
Yielding sweet music which the leaves repeat, 

Above them, to the gay breeze gliding by,— 
Yet not so rudely as to send one mane 
Through the thick copse around. 


Sometimes, a brighter cloud than all the rest, 
Hangs o’er the archway, opening through the trees, 
Breaking the spell that, like a slumber, press’d 
On my worn spirit its sweet luxuries,— 
And with awakened vision upward bent, 
I watch the firmament. 





American Literature. 


How like its sure and undisturb’d retreat, 
Life’s sanctuary at last, secure from storm, 
To the pure waters trickling at my feet, 
The bending trees that overshade my form ; 
So far as sweetest things of earth may seem 
Like those of which we dream. 


Thus, to my mind, is the philosophy 

The young bird teaches, who, with sudden flight 
Sails far into the blue that spreads on high, 

Until I lose him from my straining sight,— 
With a most lofty discontent to fly, 
Upward, from earth to sky. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


NUMBER ONE. 


Ir has been, we think, somewhat erroneously assumed as a maxim, that 
every age receives its character and impression, either from one man, 
or from the combined efforts and example of a few great original 
geniuses. We doubt this theory. We rather believe that these 1 men 
receive their character, or at least are directed in their course, by the 
age in which they live, and the state of society around them. They 
have the sagacity to perceive those great changes which are operating 
on the mass of mankind, the wisdom to accommodate themselves to 
the approaching crisis, and the talents to qualify them for taking the 
lead in the revolutions of literature and politics. The world must ‘have 
an idol, and accordingly its admiration becomes gradually concentrated 
on one great man, who, by merely placing himself at the head of the 
current, acquires in time the glory of directing that which in fact pro- 
pelled him forward in its course. 

A close inquiry into these matters, will, we believe, bear us out in the 
opinion, that those men who, in every age, have been complimented with 
the glory of having impressed their character upon, and given a direction 
to, the literature of their times, had in truth only the sagacity to perceive 
the early auguries which indicated that the public taste was undergoing 
a great chance, and to accommodate themselves to it, before it became 
notorious to ordinary observers. 'The Great Unknown, as he was ere- 
while called, was one of these fortunate persons. He perceived that 
the public had become sated with those romantic fictions, of which Mrs. 
Radcliffe and Charlotte Smith were the respective heroines,—one class 
of which consisted in appeals to the curiosity and wonder of the reader, 
and the other in various modifications of the passion of love. He saw, 
also, that the perpetual succession of wars ddsing the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, had produced a martial spirit,—a romantic taste for 
war and adventure, 
by attempting to direct it, achieved a reputation equalled by few of his 
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predecessors, and by none of his contemporaries. As might be expected, 
this extraordinary success gave a character of dignity to the means 
by which it was acquired, and produced hosts of followers in a similar 
track. The world has since been so overwhelmed with historical and 
traditionary romances, that it is becoming sated with these high-wrought 
excitements, and the period is not far distant, when it will turn once 
more to nature, and its never-tiring attractions. The first eminent 
genius who strikes out in that path, will of course have the credit of 
creating a new taste, which already existed, and has existed from the 
first dawning of literature. 

The great Scottish novelist, has in many publications we have seen, 
been complimented with the distinction of having invented, or created, 
the Historical Romance. But the distinction is, we think, conferred 
with little reason, since this species of fictitious writing is perhaps the 
oldest of all others. As early as the fourth century of the Christian 
era, Heliodorus, bishop of Tricca, in Thessaly, wrote a romance called 
the Loves of Theagenes and Chariclea, which had the honor of being 
condemned by a council of bishops. 'The foundation of the tale was 
either traditionary or historical, as was that of almost all others of 
the succeeding school of romance. It is a vast help to the invention, 
to have a basis of reality to build upon, and saves the trouble of creating 
both characters and incidents. No man availed himself more liberally 
of these sources than Shakspeare himself, whose inventive powers have 
been considered inexhaustible. All his plays are taken either from 
history, or from stories founded on popular traditions. 

The Grand Cyrus, and the race of long-winded romances of the early 
French school, were all historical, or traditionary, in their origin; and 
indeed in every age of the world, where any literature existed, this 
class of productions has formed a considerable portion of popular read- 
ing. The Seven Champions of England, the Seven Wise Masters, 
Guy Earl of Warwick, Arthur and his Round Table, Sir Bevis of 
Hampton, and a thousand others, are all historical or traditionary roman- 
ces,—unnatural, and extravagant indeed, but still having a reference to 
characters and events, some of them, at least, not altogether imaginary. 
Anne of Brittainy, written, if we mistake not, by one of the Miss Por- 
ters, preceded Waverly, and is as much a historical romance as that 
celebrated production. The great ‘merit of Walter Scott, is that of 
adapting the extravagant fictions of barbarism to the taste of a civilized 
age, and excelling all that went before, or that have yet come after him. 
He is certainly not the creator of the historical romance, any more 
than Shakspeare, with whom he has been somewhat irreverently 
compared, was of the Drama. 

It were, we think, to be wished, that the great Scottish novelist had 
pruned very many of his productions of a little more of the extrava- 
gance of the early romances of chivalry. Though amply redeemed by 
great and singular beauties, there are faults of this kind in these cele- 
brated productions, sufficient to have sunk others of moderate talent into 
the depths of the waters of oblivion, or preserved them only as examples 
for derision, like the heroes of Don Quixotte’s Library. These faults 
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have been almost entirely passed over unnoticed by the critics; and 
this omission, which indicates either great modesty, or great devotion, 
has in our opinion had a very injurious effect on the literature of the 
present times. It was a desertion of that great duty, which all those 
who usurp the prerogative of directing the public taste, owe to the lite- 
rary world of readers. ‘Those who aie conversant with the history of 
literature, will have observed that there are among mankind in every 
age, two classes of writers,—one comprising the many, the other the 
few. The first do little else but copy others,—for the most imitative of 
all animals, not excepting a fashionable lady, isa dunce. The other, 
and by far the smaller denomination, depend on their own genius and 
resources ; and though their taste may, and ever will be, more or less, 
matured, invigorated, or modified by the general course of their studies, 
they will always be found to possess a certain raciness, freshness, and 
vigor, which is not borrowed from any one, and distinctly marks an 
original creation of the mind. 

The class of imitative writers is again subdivided into those who 
imitate the faults, and those who strive to catch the beauties of a distin- 
guished or popular author. The former is probably in the proportion of a 
hundred to one of the latter, and their success is in about the same ratio 
of comparison. Hence, it is one of the most solemn as well as impor- 
tant and inflexible duties of critics, when passing judgment upon a dis- 
tinguished writer, to point out not only his peculiar beauties, but his 
peculiar faults, in order that the tribe of imitators may not confound one 
with the other, and fill the world with folly or extravagance. They 
have not done so, and the consequences are apparent in the present 
state of our literature. 

Those who imitate the beauties of a writer, almost always fall short 
of their peculiar excellence, while those who copy his faults uniformly 
exceed them in enormity. This has been the case with Walter Scott, 
the circulation of whose romances, and their influence on the taste of 
the age, probably exceed any thing the world has seen for ages, if it 
was ever seen. This unequalled popularity of course attracted the 
whole tribe of imitators, who, having never beheld any of his faults 
pointed out, very rationally supposed they were all beauties, and, by a 
natural instinct, fell to copying, and exaggerating them in every pos- 
sible manner and degree. It was no easy matter to emulate his great 
and excellent common sense; his shrewd insight into human nature; 
his vast fertility of combination, and his still more vast memory, which 
enabled him to command at pleasure, without resorting to books, all the 
romantic incidents and characters of Scottish history or tradition, and 
to incorporate them with his works. These distinguishing traits of the 
Scottish Wizzard were a little too high to be reached by ordinary 
hands; they therefore became sour grapes to a great majority of his 
imitators. But it was comparatively easy to equal him in the length, 
if not depth, of those almost interminable ‘talks, as the Indians call 
them, with which so many of his latter works are interlarded, and 
which appear to answer no other purpose but to delay the progress of 
the story, and lengthen it out to the requisite number of pages. It was 
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also comparatively easy to sweden alarming imitations, and extrava- 
gant caricatures, of those mystical, high-wrought, declamatory women, 

which at one time Scott was so fond of introduci ing into his works, of 
whom Meg Merrilies was the first and best, and, if we do not mistake, 
Norna of the Fitful-head the last. These, even in the hands of the great 
master, were somewhat unmanageable, but when they fell into those of 
weaker powers of restraining extravagance, and rendering improbabili- 
ties probable, they became the most incomprehensible termagants that 
ever were let loose ona civilized people. Many other blemishes of 
the Scottish novelist have in like manner become incorporated in the 
literature of the times, with monstrous distortions, and aggravations, 
while his peculiar beauties, though they certainly do not blush unseen, 
blush beyond the reach of those whose success in the former is worthy 
of all reprehension. 

There is perhaps no region of the world where there is such an 
amiable docility in imitating every thing that is either praised, « 
imported from abroad, as inthe United States. We certainly approac h 
as nearly as animal can come to vegetable life, to the species called 
squashes, which are said to become pumpkins, by being planted in the 
same bed, and moreover to impair in no small degree the flavor of 
melons, by virtue of propinquity. We seem to have exhausted our 
independence in resisting the Stamp Act, for we receive every other 
stamp with a most exe malty submission. For this reason it is ve ry 
natural, that we should have become specially imbued with all the 
faults, and very few of the beauties of W alter Scott’s genius; and hence 
has arisen a special propriety in the preceding observations, unless we 
deceive ourselves in the view we have taken. 

Out of this propensity to imitate distinguished faults of distinguished 
writers, has without doubt arisen that species of romantic fiction, which 
equally discards probability in both cause and effect, and launches forth 
without rudder or compass into the boundless ocean of extravagance. 
Characters of almost superhuman atrocity, acting apparently without 
motive, and talking as such men never talked before, are coupled with 
a series of inconsistencies, irreconcilable with common sense, or with 
the ordinary impulses of the passions. * Thieves, robbers, and assassins 
become transmuted, we know not how, all at once into heroes, capable 
of the most lofty flights of virtue; and wretches living in the daily 
violation of the laws of God and man, are held up either as objects of 
sympathy or admiration. 'The mind of the reader becomes confounded 
by this unnatural union of a crowd of vices, with a single prominent 
virtue, and both taste and morals are corrupted by a misdirected sym- 
pathy with atrocious crime, or unconstrained imprudence. 

In this point of view, we are satisfied that the widely extended taste 
for the new school of works of fiction, which has mainly arisen out of 
the talents and the popularity of the Scottish novelist, has had a very 
injurious influence both on morals and manners. It has created an 
admiration of outlaws and freebooters ; a sort of respect for the license 
of barbarous ages; and accustomed us to the contemplation of scenes 
of high-wrought wickedness and ferocious crime, that cannot but 
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diminish our just abhorence, because they are so frequently i aiealcial 
with a courage, fortitude, and generosity, which gloss over their defor- 
mity, and create rather admiration than disgust. We cannot but think 
the custom of redeeming wickedness, by the association of a single soli- 
tary virtue, is calculated to work much serious mischief in unexperienced 
minds, and that to enlist our sympathies in behalf of crime, is to go far 
in overturning one of the great barriers to its indulgence. A ‘large 
portion of our works of fiction abound in murder and bloodshed; and 
by a strange perversion of words, the vulgar faculty of stringing together 
a tissue of the most disgusting pictures of depravity, heightened by ev ery 
effort of an imagination destitute of either spur or rein, is called ‘ power.’ 
The faculty to create monsters, and exaggerate deformities, is decorated 
with the honors of genius, and the applause of mankind, like the devo- 
tion of the Hindoos, is prostituted at the shrine of misshapen mon- 
sters, destitute of every lineament of grace, and every attribute of pro- 
portion. 

Of this spurious class of ‘ powerful’ works of fiction, is ‘ Rombert,’ 
and, indeed, a great portion of our indigenous romances, which abound 
in this power of exciting horror, if not admiration, by vicious charac- 
ters and ‘startling incidents,’ huddled together, without discretion or 
judgment, and constituting a very appropriate supplement to the New- 
gate Calendar. People of a certain grade of vulgarity in taste, read 
them, as they go to see an execution, for the purpose of giving a short 
stimulus to worn out or dormant sensibilities, which, like the hide of 
the rhinoceros, can only be penetrated by a thunderbolt. The intro- 
duction of heroines of ¢ ae d reputations, is another expedient of our 
modern appellants to the sympathies of their readers. In this they cer- 
tainly cannot plead the example of the great Scottish novelist, who has, 
on no occasion, insulted the moral sense of mankind, by such gross 
appeals to their feelings in behalf of worthlessness. Whenever he 
makes a demand of this kind, it is in favor of virtue, not vice. The 
female character is never prostituted by him for the purpose of making 
it interesting. Madame de Stiel’s Corinna is probably the great ori- 
ginal of this most meritorious class of heroines. A modern romance, 
with one honest woman in it, who is not only uninteresting but insipid, 
is a phenomenon in the present school of fiction. 

But it is not our country alone that has caught the infection. France, 
once the great bulwark against literary barbarism, is now become the 
very foremost in the crusade against nature, probability, and we humbly 
conceive, good taste. Messieurs Dumas and Victor Hugo have con- 
verted the French stage into a sort of ampitheatre for the ‘exhibition of 
scenes, to which bull- fights and gladiators are polite and elegant spec- 
tacles. The very extremes of human atroc ity are brought into requi- 
sition, and the most worthless, wicked characters redeemed from detes- 
tation, by the contrast of a single solitary virtue, carried to an extreme 
which makes it, if possible, more mischievous than vice itself. Mur- 

ders and poisonings by wholesale; funeral processions, solemnities of 
the church, feats, faggots, fire, fury, and brimstone; devils, fiends, 
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assassins, adulterers, and adulteresses, constitute the ordinary dramatis 
persone ; and Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, are beginning to be 
considered mere milksops, compared to these terrible artists, Messieurs 
Dumas and Hugo. They have thrown off the restraints of the vene- 
rable classics, which are nothing less than the results of good taste 
and good sense, and like galley slaves suddenly emancipated from the 
chain and the oar, indulge in all the excesses of licentious liberty. It 
is surmised by Mr. Henry Bulwer, if we recollect aright, that this 
abandonment of the despotic rules of the drama, is a natural conse- 
quence of a relaxation in the practice and principles of the government, 
and betokens an approach to freedom. If so, we must take the evil 
with the good ; and all we shall say at present is, that if the French are 
advancing as rapidly in political freedom, as they seem to be in literary 
licentiousness, they will soon be the freest nation in the world. 

With regard to Victor Hugo’s romances, our opinion is, that they 
are unquestionably written by a man, who if not violently deranged by 
a species of monomania, has at least lost the rudder of his mind. The 
Hunchback is without doubt written by a man ‘of great power,’ in the 
phrase of the day,—that is, of perpetrating a farrago, of the most extrav- 
agant, incomprehensible, incongruous incidents, that probably were ever 
before collected in the same compass. The book is a perfect epitome 
of the French Revolution, and carries with it the complete prostration 
of all the established rules of civilized literature. We understand that 
Monsieur Hugo writes from ‘ principle,’ as we have sometimes heard 
of rogues upon principle, who violated all the obligations of society in 
order to establish their theory. We are sorry to see such works re- 
published in this country with commendation, as we are already pre- 
disposed here to the imitation of bad models, and have an ample supply 
of this kind of commodity from the inexhaustible magazine of modern 
English Literature. 

Next to the historical romance of the Scottish novelist, comes the 
fashionable novel of the school of Pelham, which in our opinion is cal- 
culated to do more injury to our taste and morals, than the perversions 
of the other by inferior writers. It delineates, whether truly or not, we 
do not pretend to say, a state of society in which corruption and refine- 
ment go hand in hand, and vice is relieved in some measure from its 
salutary deformity, by the factitious splendors with which it is sur- 
rounded. Rank, titles, beauty, elegance, and talent, are coupled with 
delineations of deep and dangerous © vices, which strike at the root of all 
domestic and social affections, and with habits of life, which how- 
ever they may suit the institutions of England, and the condition of the 
higher classes there, are* utterly and irreconcilably opposed to those of 
this country. One feature is common to all this class of novels. There 
is scarcely one of them that does not either make a jest, or at least a 
mere trifle, of one of the most sacred obligations of society, on which a 
large portion of the welfare and happiness of husbands, wives, and 
children, depend. We allude to the violation of the marriage vow. 
There is a laxity, nay, a total absence of this great principal of conju- 
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gal fidelity, exhibited in all these books, not only without that indignant 
reprehension which ought ever to be its accompaniment, under all and 
every degree of palliation or excuse, but in the disguise of a venial fault, 
so common as hardly to merit censure. The most interesting female 
is generally one who has lost all claim to respectability; and the most 
irresistible man, a heartless villain, the whole business of whose exist- 
ence is, to poison the happiness of domestic life, by undermining the prin- 
ciples, and corrupting the purity, of wives. This race of scoundrels is 
happily, as yet, not indigenous to our country. But it can scarcely be 
doubted that the factitious splendor, the high wrought temptations, and 
the high born examples of rank and titles, operating as they do upon the 
half melted wax of our fashionable society, on which every foreign 
impulse makes its impression, will ere long impel some of our idle young 
gentlemen to follow the mode, and to seek excitement in the piquant 
amusement of bringing our wives and mothers to a proper perception 
of fashionable license. 

These works have another pernicious influence over the manners 
and morals of those who aspire to fashion, in this country. They pro- 
duce a miserable second hand imitation, not of originals, but copies. It 
must be obvious, that though morals may be learned from books, man- 
ners cannot. The last can only be acquired by practising upon models 
continually before us, and to attempt to imitate high life from a mere 
description, would be only to produce a caricature, like that of the 
Frenchman who attempted to speak English from books, without ever 
having heard it spoken. Such is the precise character of those paltry 
imitations of the artificial modes and manners of high-life abroad. It 
is high life below stairs. It is a mere miserable mimicry, which can 
and ought to excite nothing but the ridicule of those we vainly, and as 
the writer thinks fortunately, fail to imitate. Let us view the subject 
a little closer and resort to comparison, rather than general reasoning. 

Those who lead the ton, in France and England, are for the most 
part, if not wholly, persons not only of a rank which of itself confers 
on them a variety of factitious distinctions, but possessed of wealth, 
which being entailed on their posterity, is not only inalienable, but 
immense in its amount. This gives not only an exemption from the 
necessity of employment, but of economy, and affords the means of 
boundless luxury, and unlimited indulgence of caprice, or taste, or ex- 
travagance. Having nothing to do with household affairs, being re- 
leased from the cares of her offspring, and thus at liberty to live as she 
pleases, the fashionable woman of England or France can dine at eight 
o'clock, go to parties at twelve, come home at daylight, and sleep all 
day, if she likes, without neglecting her domestic duties, for she has 
none to perform. She has housekeepers to attend to her establishment, 
nurses to take care of her children, and dressing maids to put on her 
clothes. 

But fortunately we have no women too high or too low, to be exon- 
erated from domestic duties. There are no hereditary fortunes, or 
hereditary distinctions among us, that confer the privilege of neglecting 
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her household or her children on the married, or of entire uselessness 
on the single, females of the United States. Their husbands and their 
families demand the attention and care of the former, while it is the duty 
of the latter to assist in the economy ofthe establishment. The mother has 
her children to attend to in the morning ; her servants to direct, and her 
daily household routine to set going in a proper manner; and if she 
has grown-up daughters, they can do nothing more worthy of their sex 
and their station, let it be what it may, than take part in these arrange- 
ments. With regard to the men of this country, the necessity of activity 
and attention in business is still more imperative. They must be in 
their offices, or counting houses, or wherever their duties call, ata 
certain hour in the morning, or business will desert them. It is also 
indispensable that their heads should be clear, their eyes wide open, and 
their strength undiminished, so as to go through the labours of the day. 
Yet what do we see as the result of this miserable habit of second hand 
imitation ? 

In the first place, it is now impossible to go to a party, until the hour 
when every man and woman should be retiring to rest, for the purpose 
of rising betimes in the morning to attend to their necessary affairs. 
Instead of soing at eight o'clock, they go at eleven or twelve,—that is, 
the fashionable readers of fashionable novels, the second hand imitators 
of second hand copies,—and of consequence the greater part of the night 
is consumed, even if they should remain only a few hours. They come 
home to rest,.an hour or two before they ought to be getting up to attend 
to indispensable duties, and they rise unrefreshed, with heavy eyes, 
aching heads, and powers relaxed by dissipation and want of sleep. 
The wife puts on the little child’s clothes hind part before; has not suf- 
ficient energy or spirits to go down stairs to direct her household ; the 
young lady can hardly keep her eyes open to read a Pelham novel ; 
and the would-be gentleman, who has a dozen bargains to make every 
day, yet sets up for a fine gentleman, ten to one gets taken in by an 
honest fellow, who has had ‘his full quota of sleep, and is wide awake. 
All this is because it is the mode among the titled ladies and gentlemen 
in the fashionable novels. 

We forbear to enlarge on a variety of other effects resulting from 
these abortive efforts to imitate high life abroad. They are oradually 
undermining the character, and destroying the value, of our fashionable 
females and young men. They are disqualifying them for the stations 
they occupy,—the stations they are destined in all probability to assume 
hereafter, and the duties which they owe to their countr y, their families, 
and themselves. This weak and sickly admiration of high rank, and 
high life, with the abortive efforts it generates to copy at a humble dis- 
tance, destroys all patriotism, and severs every tie of attachment for our 
country and its institutions. They sigh for those distinctions, and those 
engrossing principles of social life, which concentrate immense wealth 
in a few, leaving to the many the privilege of gaping at their splendor, 
and become disgusted with a country which affords no such means of 
gratifying their vanity or ambition. They become discontented at 
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home, go abroad, spend their money, perhaps lose their reputation, and 
return at last to their country to infect it with caricatures of high life, 
and fashionable morality. 

Such are what appear to be some of the evil consequences of the 
almost universal and exclusive habit of reading fashionable romances, 
and fashionable novels. The one seems to be little else than a school 
of ferocity and barbarism, the other of effeminacy and licentiousness. 
Jt appears to have been almost lost sight of, that genius is quite as capa- 
ble of embellishing virtue, as of inculcating vice, and that its peculiar 
and appropriate exercise is that of making the one lovely, the other 
disgusting. A large portion of the present writers of works of fiction, 
alike in poetry or prose, choose for their heroes fellows that would or 
ought to be hanged, or at least banished from all decent society, in a 
period of tolerable reputation for morality ; and for their heroines, dames 
or damsels, who will certainly never figure in the calender of saints. 
Lord Byron and Mr. Thomas Moore have done their best to debauch 
the world, the one with licentious misanthropy, the other with licentious 
and effeminate love. The heavy, laborious polish of the one, and 
the light, luxurious lusciousness of the other, have divided our poetical 
world into two classes, one all misanthrophy and bitter sensuality, the 
other all love and licentiousness. Much of that admiration we pay to 
their genius, is the insidious seduction of their adroit immorality, and 
while we fancy we are worshipping on Parnassus, we are only pam- 
pering the imagination at the shrine of Calypso, luxuriating in the sty 
of Epicurus, partaking in the bachanalian orgies of the Thracian 
Nymphs, or dying away in the sickly raptures of the Cyprian Isle. 

We cannot close this article, without calling earnestly on the young 
genius of this country to rise in its vigor and manliness and shake off, 
by one great effort, the shackles of imitation which have so long fettered 
the freedom of its flight. Instead of foraging in the worn out fields of 
other lands, and gleaning the refuse of a thousand reapers that have 
preceded them, let our young writers turn to their own unexhausted 
soil, where they will find a rich harvest to repay their labors. If they 
are admirers of nature in her most sublime and beautiful proportions, 
where will they find her more sublime or more beautiful? If they 
resort to history or tradition, in what records are there more exciting, 
inspiring, and animating themes than the history of our country affords ? 
If they require examples of virtue, fortitude, heroism, and perseverance, 
where are they more numerous, or more striking, than in the annals of 
the United States? And if they lack inspiration, let the Jove of their 
country inspire them. That generous, manly patriotism which com- 
prises within itself our nation and its soil, our government and its 
institutions, our countrymen and country, is a far nobler stimulus to 
sacrifices and exertions in their cause, than mere loyalty to the person 
and prerogatives of a king. The one is the sentiment of a freeman, 
the other that of a slave. Our writers are yet to learn their own native 
powers, and the vast field for originality presented by the history, the 
habits, manners and traditions of their country. Nothing, we are fully 
convinced, prevents them from soaring into the highest regions of inspi- 
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ration and invention, but their pernicious habit of imitation, and that 
too, of defective models. They are born rich, yet a great portion of 
their lives is spent in borrowing. They have the finest soil in the 
world to cultivate, yet they are content to fatten on worn out sterility, 
and like the Prodigal Son,— 


‘ The plenty of their father’s house resign, 
To feed on offals, and to herd with swine.’ 


In our next number, we propose to give our ideas with the same free- 
dom on what constitutes American Literature, and what ought to be its 
distinguishing characteristics. The series will probably be closed with 
some observations on the influence of foreign criticism, and the general 
conduct of our literary tribunals. 


MEMORY. 


’T is sweet, to remember! I would not forego 

The charm which the Past o’er the Present can throw, 
For all the gay visions that Fancy may weave 

In her web of illusion, that shines to deceive. 

We know not the future,—the past we have felt,— 

Its cherished enjoyments the bosom can melt; 

Its raptures anew o’er our pulses may roll, 

When thoughts of the morrow fall cold on the soul. 


*T is sweet, to remember! When storms are abroad, 
We see, in the-rainbow, the promise of God; 

The day may be darkened,—but far in the West, 

In vermilion and gold, sinks the Sun to his rest; 
With smiles like the morning he passeth away : 

Thus the beams of delight on the spirit can lee 
When in calm reminiscence we gather the flowers, 
Which Love scattered round us in happier hours. 


*T is sweet, to remember! When friends are unkind,— 
When their coldness and carelessness shadow the mind: 
Then, to draw back the veil which envelopes a land, 
Where delectable prospects in beauty expand ; 

To smell the green fields,—the fresh waters to hear, 
Whose once fairy music enchanted the ear ; 

To drink in the smiles that delighted us then,— 

To list the fond voices of childhood again,— 

Oh, this the sad heart, like a reed that is bruised, 

Binds up, when the banquet of Hope is refused. 


*T is sweet, to remember! And naught can destroy 

The balm-breathing comfort, the glory, the joy, 

Which spring from that fountain, to gladden our way, 
When the changeful and faithless desert or betray. 

I would not forget !—though my thoughts should be dark : 
O’er the ocean of life, I look back from my bark, 

And I see the lost Eden, where once I was blest, 

A type and a promise of heavenly rest. 


Philadelphia, March, 1835. 
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The Duelist. 


THE DUELIST. 





‘Thou takest a life away— 
A holy, human life,—the life Gop gave!’ 
Mriman’s ‘Fazio.’ 


A Few months ago, in company with a professional friend, I visited a 
Lunatic Asylum, in the neighborhood of one of our most populous 
cities. It was a mild autumn day; of that rich and breathing kind, 
which wears less of earth than heaven; when the garniture of the 
year displays a loveliness like the cheek of Beauty, tinted with the hec- 
tic of coming dissolution, which seems more a herald of life and promise, 
than of death or decay. The institution I have mentioned, stood 
upon an eminence, surrounded by groves, waving like a mass of rain- 
bows in the air. The scene from its site, was beautiful in the extreme. 
Blue mountains melted afar into the sky; fair vales and bright rivers 
smiled and rolled between: the city was near at hand, with its towers 
and battlements, ‘and banners floating in the sunny air; all was 
delightful,—all serene. My spirit received into its inmost depths the 
harmonizing influences of the view; and I could not help contrasting 
the peaceful calmness that lay like a charm upon the landscape around, 
with the murmurs of frenzy which reached my ear, as I stood with my 
friend at the great door of the asylum, waiting, for a moment, to enjoy 
the prospect, before we entered. Voices were heard, in various tone 
and measure, singing, talking, and howling, in mingled confusion. It 
was as if Limbo had been dispeopled, and we were listening to the wail- 
ings of its miserable inhabitants. 

As we entered, I was struck with the regularity and order which 
every where prevailed in the appearance of the mansion. It seemed a 
place where Reason, could it be permitted to enjoy so sweet a retreat 
alone, might wrap itself in the mantle of undisturbed reflection ; where 
Love might nestle and be delighted; and from whence the baleful pas- 
sions of our nature might be utterly banished. 

As we strayed along the solemn corridors, catching ever and anon 
rich views of the distant scenery from the windows and embrasures, 
I could not but admire the generosity which had planned such a Refuge. 
It had been very successful. The exertions of its officers and various 
superintendents had been so well rewarded, as to give pleasure to every 
philanthropist in the large community of liberal hearts to whom their 
yearly reports were submitted. Blessed, surely, of heaven, will those 
be, who thus bind up the weary bosoms that have been pierced by the 
bitter shafts of affliction—who réunite the disjointed links of memory 
and reason, and cause the streams of thought to flow with the renewal 
of a fresh and healthy impulse, through the soul ! 

We entered many of the apartments. Several contained females, sit- 
ting in gentle abstraction, humming some half-forgotten song, and 
repeating, in audible cadence, the disordered images that rose to the 
mind, like the changeful hues of a kaleidiscope, in a thousand beauti- 
ful, but fantastic and momentary forms. 
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At the extremity of a wide gallery, extending the entire length of 
the mansion, were two rooms, larger than any on the same floor, and, 
when the doors were shut, with no communication whatever, even in 
sight, between them. One was occupied by a female,—the other by a 
young gentleman who scarcely seemed 












‘less than Archangel ruined, or th’ excess 
Of glory obscured.’ 








He was tall, and of an erect, manly form. He was pacing his apart- 
ment, and separated from the observer, as his door opened, by a close 
iron pallisade which extended into the room about a foot from the door. 
On one ancle was a chain, which clanked incessantly, as he strode to 
and fro through the apartment, like a lion in his cage. He scarcely 
deigned a look at us, but wandered on, turning at regular intervals, 
and sometimes pausing for a moment, with flushed features, to place his 
hand on his forehead, as if to repress a tide of swelling thoughts, which 
seemed ready to burst the boundary of the brain. His forehead was 
wide, but not high. Around it, the dark hair hung in masses of gloomy 
shadow, or drooped in the lank dampness of perspiration. There was 
an expression of stern and implacable bitterness about the lip; but it 
was in the eye, that the direful meanings of frenzy were the most con- 
vincingly exhibited. The pupils dilated with a fearful expression, 
while, now and then, he would lengthen and retard his pace, as if 
measuring a space of ground accurately with his tread. Then he 
would stand sidewise, in a soldier’s attitude, and with his eye fixed 
closely on some distant object, lift his arm to the level of his breast, 
reach it strongly out from his side, his shifting eye quickly following 
the curl of his fore-finger, as if taking aim for a pistol shot. In this 
position he would remain for nearly a minute,—at the end of which his 
eye would close as if from horror,—a shuddering ran through his j 
limbs, and his arm dropped nervelessly by his side. Then he would 4 
curse, and weep such tears! They seemed wrung like life-blood from ; 
the very fountain of his heart. 

‘Poor fellow!’ said my comrade: ‘three years ago, he was one of 
the most attractive and promising youths I ever knew. He was the 
best scholar in his class at college, for learning seemed to come to him 
without an effort. Energetic and ambitious, but with most unbridled 
passions, he allowed nothing to stand in the way of his desires. He 
was beloved by some for his freedom of spirit, but condemned by the 
judicious for the recklessness of his aims. An unfortunate affair has 
brought him hither; and J, used as I am to histories of crime and sor- 
row, have never been able.to retain a sufficient mastery of my feelings, 4 
to relate his story as I know it, even to the most intimate friend. When : 
he first reached the asylum, he was a raving maniac. Several months 
passed by, and his disorder grew more temperate and mild. There 
were occasions when he would not for days utter an irrational word. 
He desired that writing materials should be allowed him, and he wrote 
many sheets closely full. These he tied together in the form of a book, 
with fanciful strings of blue and red silk, and used almost daily to read 
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over, marking out, with apparent care, every inelegant or irrelevant 
word. Earnest hopes were entertained of his recovery, at no distant 
period, when the admission of a lunatic lady into the opposite apart- 
ment, and of whom he caught a glimpse through his open door as she 
entered, drove him at once into asettled delirium. In this state he has 
continued ever since. Increasing weakness now marks his disorder ; 
his appetite has declined ; fitful ravings disturb his repose; no drowsy 
potion can calm his mind; and he sometimes, especially in summer 
nights, howls away the doleful watches, in all the agony of a doomed 
spirit. A few months, I fear, will seal his destiny.’ 

The conversation of my friend seemed to have no effect upon the 
prisoner before us. He appeared wrapt up in the thick darkness of 
his own imaginations, and gave none but vague tokens that he recog- 
nized our presence. Indeed, until then, he had scarcely glanced in that 
direction. My friend wished to try the effect of new face upon him, 
(as he had seen none but himself and a domestic attendant for several 
months,)—strict seclusion having been advised. Accordingly, he 
retired into the hall, and with his extended cane, (himself unseen,) 
rapped against the threshold,—the usual salute. 

The maniac turned his face toward me, and started back with wild 
surprise. ‘ Why, sir,’ said he, ‘ have you not been to see me before ? 
I have been imprisoned in this cell, by order of Cleostratus, because I 
refused to explain his epicycles before the faculty at college. He 
wrote a note to them,—Socrates signed it,—Plato stuck Azs sign-manual 
on it,—and I was expelled! Sir,’ he continued, ‘they have got Cleo- 
patra in the other room; and she is trying to kill me! Twenty times 
of a night, with the fire of a demon in her eye, and the poisonous 
blood coursing over her bosom, does she open that door where you 
stand, and let loose from a box which she got of Pandora, a swarm of 
asps and scorpions on my floor. Yes,—you know it,—for at this 
moment you are scowling upon me, as if you were leagued with her ! 
Fiend! What have I done to her, or you? Where is my friend? My 
friend,—ha! ha! ha!—my FRIEND? 

I trembled at his manner and his words. He continued to go on, in 
language similar to that I have quoted, uttered without much connexion 
or relevancy, in a voice hollow and sepulchral. The play of his fea- 
tures was agonizing to behold. What can be more terrible than a mind 
in ruins, ‘ like sweet bells jangled out oftune? The stare of natural 
idiotcy is not so painful to receive, because we know, as we look on the 
sufferer, that he has never fallen from a high estate: but when we meet 
the glances of a disturbed and restless eye, flashing with frenzy, and 
shifting every way, as if tossed about by the boiling fervors of a ‘ heat- 
oppresséd brain, —when we remember that once, perhaps but lately, it 
shone with the scintillations of wit and reason,—then it is, that we can 
faintly apprehend the inherent greatness, and delicate dependencies of 
the immortal mind. It is fearful to see the light of God extinguished 
in the soul; to behold it reduced to a chaos; to note the obscuration 
of a spark whose divine lustre, next to the vast spheres of heaven, 
affords the most convincing proof of an ever watchful and omnipotent 
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intelligence; and assures us that n man is indeed : but little lower than 
the angels.’ 

I was so completely absorbed in contemplating the features and 
movements of the maniac before me, that I felt as if spell-bound in a 
dream. Whether any influence, akin to sympathy of thought or feel- 
ing, is conveyed by a lunatic to hie observer, I know not: but certain 
it was, that every glance, shot from the penetrative eye of the being 
before me, awakened a new interest in his behalf’ He ceased speaking, 
and walked on, turning with heavy steps, and humming occasionally 
the faint notes of dismembered music, that came to his mind, half cheer- 
ful, half sad; the wrecks, perchance, of sounds that had melted and 
won his heart in better years. My companion still continued to stand 
aloof, anxious to know what the consequences of my interview might 
be. Abstraction seemed to be the maniac’s chief characteristic. Bitter 
memories, it was evident, were at work in his mind. At last he stopped 
suddenly, and said in a deep, sober tone : 

‘Do you know that my chain reaches to that corner, and that desk ? 
It does, upon my honor. Yes,—upon my honor. Men fight for 
honor,—the -y die for honor,—they plunge themselves into rivers of fire 
and blood,—for honor! Oh God,—I have,—TI have !’ 

Words cannot convey the desperation of his language, or the horror 
that sate upon his countenance, as he gave it breath. It was like the 
features of the thunder-scarred and dark-browed spirit, in Milton, whose 
cheek, blanched by tempests of dire hail from the treasuries of the 
Almighty, was the throne of care. 

Suiting his action to his word, the prisoner approached the desk, and 
took from it the identical manuscript which my friend had described. 
‘I will give this,’ said he, ‘to you. Itisa deed of all my property. I 
bequeath it for your benefit. “Now I look at you again, you seem a 
friend.’ Here, without an effort, or apparent emotion, the large tears 
came again to his eye. He attempted to reach the manuscript to me, 
but could not. Instantly he approached the window, and grasped one 
of the wooden bars which crossed it. With desperate energy, he drew 
it from the casement, as easily as Sampson disparted the withes where- 
with he was bound. Tying the colored strings to the bar, he handed 
the book to me, through the grating which separated us from each 
other. I took it, and thanked him for his pains. He made me no 
answer, but stood like an image of stone. He seemed to have dis- 
possessed himself of a burden, and dispose d for sleep. He approached 
his pallet in the corner, and sank So quic kly into slumber, that it seemed 
like the mimic sleep of an actor, in Richard the Third, when the tyrant 
sees the ghost of the Plantaganets, ‘Clarence and the rest,’ rising 
around him. His breathing was heavy and slow; large drops of sweat 
stood on his temples ; and an occasional groan, as if sounding from the 
heart, moaned through his lips. 

‘Now,’ said my companion, ‘is the timeto go. Step lightly, for the 
least sound will waken him at this hour.’ 

As we turned from his apartment, my friend moved a little slide 
before a pane of glass in the door of the opposite room, and bade me 
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look in. A lady was sitting at the window, gazing outward, with a 
vacant eye, and kissing her hand at the « airy n nothings of her mind. 
The noise of the sliding pannel attracted her notice. She glanced 
toward the door. The moment my face was recognized, she sprang 
toward me. ‘Oh, Henry,’ she said, ‘are youcome? How long | have 
waited for you! No,—no, she added, pushing her fair hair wildly 
back from her brow,—‘ you are not Henry—no; if you were, you 
would speak to me!’ 

I could not speak to her. I was overpowered,—bewildered. She was 
a beautiful being, seemingly not twenty years of age. The ravages of 
sorrow had thinned her features, and saddened her brow; but her lips 
were still feverishly full and red; her blue eye, still bright ; the hues 
of fading loveliness, like the refle cle . tints of a damask rose, still lin- 

gered in her cheek ;—and her voice! oh, how sweet and musical, did 
its gentle accents f fall upon my ear! Every word bespoke the stainless 
purity of the spirit that fate had steeped in ruin. 

I could not bear the sight——and a world could not then have com- 
pelled me to the utterance of a word. I closed the pannel, with a dis- 
tressful feeling ; and taking the arm of my friend, replied to his atten- 
tive offers, that I would see no more. 

When I returned to my lodgings in the city, I opened the maniac’s 
pages. I have deemed them of inte rest, and | now give them to the 
reader, word for word,—a melancholy record of passion and crime. 


“Tam aman, smittenof God. I seize my pen witha trembling hand, 
to record some of the events in a life that has not been long, but is yet 
wearing swiftly to its close. A world of sable images is arrayed 
before the prospect of my soul. I lift the dismal curtain of fate from the 
gloom of departed years, and discern, over its scenes of horror, the sun 
of recollection—bloody and wan, like that pale sphere which hung 
above Jerusalem, when the veil of the temple was rent in sunder; when 
they who slept in their graves arose, called from their cerements b 
the moaning of thunders and earthquakes on a thousand hills. The 
beams of innocence have vanished forever from my mind; the roses 
that opened once around my pathway, are changed for the night-shade 
and the ivy; my feet have stumbled upon the dark mountains of error; 
and for the dews of pleasure, or the blooms of hope, I inherit the vulture 
of regret. Remorse and pain are gnawing at my heart; and like the 
fabled scorpion in his envenomed circle, I mingle at once the poison of 
the adder, with the torpor of the worm. 

“'The misery of years may be compressed into one short page. I 
shall be brief. What I am now, I was not alw ays. As I sit by my 
window, and look out from the bars that hedge me in, upon earth and 
sky, basking in that sunlight which but faintly shadows the smile of 
the Creator, I bethink me of all the past. My soul swells with remem- 
brance,—my heart with emotion. It is the hour of sunset. The great 
orb rolls slowly down; he dips behind the western mountains, and in 
gushes of solemn pomp, ethereal brightness flows over their blue out- 
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lines, along the landscape. It isa Sabbath evening,—the month is June: 
the distant bells of the city load the fragrant breeze with volumes of 
tender melody. Around, are aroma, and peace, and music, and holi- 
ness,—but not with me. 

“My testimony must be given. I hold my uncertain reason as a 
boon which a breath may dissolve; and as its dawning day continues, 
I must inscribe my record, before the night shall come. Against myself, 
Lam to place upon these pages a fearful witness. I shall write as one 
on whom the sleepless eye of Gop looks with a discerning vision. I 
shall unveil my heart. I will bare to the day, the corruption of its 
motives, and the deed of horror to which they have led; the thoughts 
whereof have withered my form, and scathed my brain, like the blast 
of a samiel. I will call up from their dungeons, the wierd spectres of 
memory. I will lift the mirror of truth before me, and describe the 
hideous monster that I behold therein, though the appalling reflection 
should sere my eyeballs, and make me shudder through every nerve. 

“T have been a scholar anda student. I have gone through the studies 
and trials allotted to those who delve after knowledge. I have explored 
the treasures of orators, dramatists, annalists, and poets. I have bent 
over the breathing pages of Cicero, and Homer, and Virgil; of A&s- 
chylus and Thuycidides, Tacitus, and Livy. I have quaffed long and 
deep at the fountains of ancient lore; but the only spring that ever 
cheered me has dried up, and left for my seeking lip the sand alone. 

“T have loved. There lies the secret of my torture and my doom. 
At the junior exhibition of my class, as I was speaking before a large 
and brilliant assembly in the University chapel, I saw, for the first time, 
an object that riveted my gaze and secured my admiration,—my affec- 
tion. She was young, and oh, how supremely lovely! I paused with 
a sense of intoxicating transport. Her liquid blue eyes met mine; her 
fine Grecian features seemed lit with an unearthly intelligence; the 
blush of innocence was on her cheek. The perionls of my salutatory 
dropped slowly from my lips ;—I forgot my duties,—my honors: I was 
‘clothed upon with love !’ 

“When the exercises of the day were over, I made enquiries afier the 
fair beimg who had so moved me. She was a partial stranger in town, 
remaining at the dwelling of a relation. A year previous, she had 
visited the city, and been addressed by a classmate with whom my terms 
of friendship were strict and intimate. He had been accepted as her 
suitor, and the day of their union had already been appointed. 

“Fired with passion, I sought her acquaintance. I met her often; 
and amidst the attractions of a society not deficient in female loveliness, 
I found her ever the sole ascendant star. God,—how I loved her! I 
waited upon her footsteps, and bent to her beck, as one that obeys the 
bidding of a celestial spirit. Her smile was the joy of my heart; her 
voice the richest music to my ear. But I wooed in vain. With a del- 
icacy, pure as it was engaging, she repelled all my advances, and I 
could not but see that my friend, Henry Rivers, was the choice of her 
affection. 

“ Rivers was indeed my friend. We had been all in all to each other. 
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But causes must produce effects, and coldness soon sprang up between 
us. He loved May Morton witha perfect idolatry. 1 was the foul icon- 
oclast, who destroyed both the worshipper and the image. Wo is me! 

“ My passion could not be concealed. The pent up flame defied re- 
straint. One balmy afternoon in spring, I sought the apartment of May 
Morton. I poured out my soul, in kisses and protestations, on the 
white, reluctant hand that thrilled in mine. I was answered in tones 
of melody, whose fatal sweetness haunts me still, that my suit was vain. 
Rivers was her betrothed,—her heart and hand were his own. I heard 
no more. Pride spread its burning color over my cheek. I ceased 
to supplicate: I bowed, and withdrew. Weeks passed over me, without 
a knowledge of existence. A malignant fever brought me to the mar- 
gin of the grave; and the delirium of passion and sickness was contin- 
ually upon me. 

‘Months elapsed before I recovered. When I came forth again, it 
was only to hear of the approaching marriage of my rival. A few days 
were to witness its consummation. In all my sickness, Rivers, forget- 
ting my offence, was my devoted attendant. He was generous and 
noble. No office was too arduous for his goodness; and through the 
watches of many a weary night, he kept his vigil by my side. Alas! 
how was he repaid! 

“As the time drew nigh for the celebration of his nuptials, my vigor 
increased. I ate but little——yet I seemed to subsist, and thrive, on 
thought. A vague idea of some desperate deed beset my soul. What 
it was destined to be, I knew not; but I felt, inly, as if nerving myself 
for some dire resolve. 

“ How little do we know of our own hearts! During all this period, 
I could not recognize in myself any hatred to Rivers. I thought him 
the happiest of men,—I would have given worlds to have filled his 
place in the affections of May Morton; and because she did, I thought 
I too, loved him. Fatal delusion ! 

“T received an invitation to be present at their nuptials. I went, 
but with a feeling such as I never before experienced. It was the 
elateness of a desperate mind,—the elevation which precedes despair. 

“It was a lovely evening. ‘The guests were met,—the feast was 
spread. I heard the voice of the priest,—I saw the hands of the be- 
trothed united in eternal fidelity. ‘The room swam to my vision,—the 
smiles that met me were repaid by glances of vacanéy or of fire; and 
the wine-cup passed my lips untasted. 

“A dance ensued. The music breathed through the scented apart- 
ments, like a heavenly epithalamium. Graceful forms were moving in 
fairy circles,—the viol uttered its harmonies,—all was brightness,—all 
delight. 

“ How it was, I know not, that I approached the happy pair as they 
stood at the head of a cotillion. ‘ Pleasant time, this, Mr. Rivers,’ said 
I, with a bitter smile, and ina hollow voice,—‘ very pleasant,—don’t you 
think so? 

“Indeed I do,—the happiest of my life. My sweet May beside me, 
and my own! It is like a dream.’ 

43 
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“8 v ery likely, I replied. * Ww hat a pany it is that so sweet a dream 
should not be enjoyed by somebody who deserved it.’ 

“«What do you mean, Sir?’ said Rivers, the generous meanings of 
his eye changing to a look of stern inquiry. 

««T mean, T responded, with the abruptness of instant falsehood, which 
could not be contradicted from the grave, ‘that you told young Everts, 
of our class, that my Oration at the Junior Exhibition was written by 
you. He is dead now, and cannot say to you, as I do, that you are 
both a liar andacoward. I speak it aloud—I am heard by all around 
me,—and I leave you to demand of me that satisfaction, current among 
all honorable men, which you will not fail to receive.’ 

“ Rivers was thunder-struck. He gazed at me witha look of mingled 
pity and surprise. At last he said: 

“* Charles,—now I know you. This is an angry, envious trick of 
yours,—and I see the motive. But it shall not avail you. You shall 
be met, as you desire,—but not to-night. T'o-night at least, he added, 
addressing his terrified bride, with looks of unutterable tenderness, ‘shall 
be devoted to rapture and to love. Sir, you will hear from me in the 
morning.’ 

“ What were my feelings! Like Ithuriel in Eden, I stood, hideous 
and single, in the midst of a scene of loveliness. From bitter envy and 
unrequited passion, I had wantonly falsified the truth, and poisoned the 
happiness of a lovely being, by embroiling in mortal combat the chosen 
companion of her bosom. 

“1 know not how I reached home. Isleptasonfireandthorns. In 
the morning I received a note from Rivers, which I accepted without 
delay. 

“That afternoon we met. The grey walls of the University, where 
we had spent so many happy hours, shone through the distant grove 
as we measured our deadly paces. The word was waiting to be given : 
the lengthened, solemn tread was made. Rivers held his pistol as 
if willing to use iton an enemy, but not on a friend. I leveled my 
aim at his heart. I see him still as he stood before me then; the sun- 
shine playing on his chestnut locks and manly forehead; the look of 
blended pity and consternation that his features wore. He stood with 
the sublimity of a good conscience beaming from his eye. As I stretched 
my mortal weapon towards his bosom, he shrank not. He seemed to 
feel the moral advantage that he possessed over me. A whirl of giddy 
thoughts rushed through my mind, but I had no time for reflection. 
Some fallen angel whispered vengeance in my ear. What had I to 
avenge? What, but an innocent and mutual love? 

“TI held my elevated pistol a shade higher. The word was spoken 
by the seconds,—I drew back my lock, and heard the click of Rivers’, 
simultaneous with mine. I took deliberate aim,—the burning flash 
warmed over my fingers,—the report rang through the grove. Rivers 
stepped towards me with extended hand: his “pistol exploded as it 
dropped from his nerveless grasp,—he brought his open palm convul- 
sively to his breast,—he reeled,—he fell. 

“T rushed to my fallen friend. The crimson blood was gushing from 
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his heart, over his bosom; the leaden hue of death was beneath his 
closing eyes—,its pallor was on his cheek,—its foam on his lips. 

«Oh, May!’ he uttered, with an agonizing groan,—and then, as if 
nerving himself to an act of dreadful : energy, he raised himself par- 
tally up, and reaching forth his hand, exclaimed,—‘ Charles,—I forgive 
you! You have killed me without a cause ,—you will break the fond- 
est heart that ever beat for man,—but—lI forgive you ! 

“The blood now gathered, clotty and smoking, on his purple lips ; 
the gurgling sound of dissolution was in his throat, —and in one short 
moment,—his life-current staining the green sward where he fell,— 
he was among the dead. 

* ¥* * * 


“Ttellno more. Is it for me to describe the funeral,—the grief that 
brought the widowed and distant mother of a widowed bride to the 
grave,—the distress that made May Rivers a maniac? Can I paint 
the burden of remorse which at last, and for a long, dark period, 

dethroned my reason? Shall I revert to that hour to- -day, when, an 
inmate of this dreary place, I saw her whom I once loved, as never did 
a thing of earth, before me,—her fair locks and graceful vestments torn 
with the struggles of frenzy,—an occupant of the same mad mansion? 
No,—the picture is too dreadful, even for a mind that has conceived the 
deeds and suffered the horrors of mine. At uncertain moments, my 
brain seems reeling as if a weight of lead were pressed upon its cell; 

ghastly forms rise up around me,—hands that would incarnadine the 
ocean, beckon to me from the dark walls of Evening,—and funeral mur- 
murs, like the wul-wullehs of the East, come booming from afar. Wo is 
me! Jam smitten of God!” 





















Here the manuscript of the maniac ended. It was with a melancholy 
heart, a few months after its perusal, that I saw, on a second visit to the 
Asylum, in the green cemetery of the institution, the graves of the duelist, 
and his hapless victim. ‘he verdant mantle of Spring decked the 

earth where they slept, with rich fertility. His monument was of dark, 

gloomy marble; but the white, s simple stone, which shone above the 
tomb of fair May Rivers, stood like an emblem of her stainless 
life and her glorified soul. She had gone from earth, like the breath of 
the Spring-time, or the bloom from its flowers. The memorial that 
rose above her slumbers, was shaped like an urn. On one side, was 
sculptured ‘ May,—on the other, ‘Hope.’ What fitter device could 
have been made? Let the shaft or the cenotaph be lifted for the mind 
that has gone to its beatitude, not for the lost grace that is wasting, the 
lip that is dumb, or the brow that is dim! In the pale dominions of 
the dead, ‘that have fallen asleep upon the bosom of the earth,’ never 
again to rise on mortal vision, to whom should we build ? 


‘To Beauty? Ah, no! She forgets 
The charms that she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the foul worm, that he frets 
The skin that but yesterday fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tints which it wore.’ 
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SPELLS OF THE HOUR. 


Bressep-y falleth the full moonlight, 

Naught in the shadow lies dim to-night ; 

Smileth the river, though winter is by, 

Back in the face of the smiling sky ; 

Glisten the boughs which have drooped in grief, 
Since fair Summer vanished with bird and leaf : 
Chastened, yet proud, stand the kingly hills, 

In the presence of that which their pathway fills ! 
A ne page hath the night unrolled,— 

Who feels the heart in his bosom cold ? 


Heaven is bright,—but the earth’s wide breast, 
Woos, like like a vision of promise, to rest : 
Come from the chambers of brooding care, 
Forth midst the life of the outward air; 
Sighs,—whisper none through the eventide, 
That mortals are weary their hearths beside ; 
To murmur love’s story when tongues are mute, 
Music is filling her wily lute ; 

And sleep sits quiet in drowsy guise, 

On the white dropt lids of my baby’s eyes. 


Oh, look o’er the world, there is wealth to shrine, 
That never hath dwelt in the sunless mine! 
Spirits that love us, and dear hands that greet, 
And steps we are flying in joy to meet, 

And riches of thoughts,—that with morning wings, 
Circle the round of all absent things ; 

Returning to garland in wintry hours, 

The urn that is fading, with flowers, fresh flowers. 
Mine that have wandered, I call ye back! 

Say, what have ye met in your noiseless track ? 


By an altar blest and a holy place, 

A bride ye saw in her early grace; 

Friends who smiled on her youth were there, 
The orange o’er-blossomed et parted hair : 
Her pure, pure lips had a changeful hue, 

For her glistening eyes had stolen their dew; 
Her virgin brow to its*bridal crown, 

All trustfully bowed, and brightly, down; 

If her faith be fain and her will be free, 
Perchance by the moon she remembereth me. 


Welcome sweet thoughts !—for of loveliest gleams, 
Well have ye woven the light of my dreams! 

Ere a footstep fall,—to the tale once more: 

A sister’s face ye have lingered o’er, 

Have clasped her bosom and fondly prest, 

And uttered in fulness, ‘ Be blest, be blest !’ 

The home of my childhood hath closed me round, 
Its trees in my ear made a breezy sound; 

Still on the couch by its windows lay, 

Yellow and pleasant, the sunset ray. 


Fingers whose — is lost to all, 
a 


Have lifted the latch at my wonted call ; 

It seemed not e’er that my pausing tread 

Was over the places whence ought had fled ; 

I have taken the seat of my smiles and tears, 

I have looked on the walls of my blithe-spent years; 
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Pleasure and Peace were yet hovering there, 
They smiled in my eyes with their face so fair, 
And pointed back to the holy spot 

Where days lie buried, but ne’er forgot. 








Oh! meetings and mirth of the present born, 
Are grateful as gifts of the rosy morn; 
Beauty is sweet as it laughs on our gaze, 
And we front the flood of its cloudless rays: 
Oh! life’s fond links are a joyous thrall, 

As our pulses quicken to touch them all ; 

Yet if some bright rings of the golden chain 
We feel are missing, and broken in twain, 

It is sweet to remember a gentler land, 
Where the clasp is joined by an angel’s hand! 


West-Point, March, 1835. A. 


A MUSICAL SOIREE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CAVALIERS OF VIRGINIA.’ 


A Musica Sorreg, in a large city, is such an incomprehensible 
thing to the unsophisticated inhabitant of the country, that I will attempt 
to describe one, for the benefit of this class of your readers. The reflec- 
tive mind may perhaps point a moral during the process. 

About the usual time of going to bed in the country, you fall into a 
busy throng, rushing up a pair of marble steps,—some issuing from 
carriages, emblazoned with mysterious armorial bearings, drawn by 
steeds glittering with silver or gold, and held by footmen in livery ; 
others from cabriolets, and like conveyances. ‘ The hall, as the entry 
is here called,—by way, probably, of dignifying it with the nominal 
grandeur of the old feudal hall,—is lighted up by a galaxy of lamps, 
arranged round a brilliant chandelier of brass; and these are multiplied 
into a thousand fantastic lights by the countless cut glass pendants with 
which they are surrounded. After depositing your cloak and hat upon 
the rack, (before being immolated upon one yourself.) the master of cere- 
monies inquires your name, and taking your hand under his arm, ushers 
you into a splendid suite of apartments, thrown into one by means of 
folding doors, and then pronouncing your name aloud, leaves you to 
pilot your way alone through these unknown regions. Ten to one, 
however, that he balls out some barbarous cognomen; thus adding to 
the inextricable confusion of the moment. At length, you spy out the 
lady of the mansion, and moving over a turkey carpet, soft as eider 
down, and picturesque as a meadow in June, approach madam, seated 
on a bishop, or divan, and resplendent with gold, diamonds, and millinery. 

You make the usual compliments, and mutter rapidly, if you cannot 


speak. You have, ‘ by the sweat of your brow,’ thus entitled yourself to a. 


seat. The whole room is now filled with an overwhelming buzz of con- 
versation,—-each céterie furnishing its own small talk; and so small is it, 
literally, that you long for the ease, point, and piquancy of village 
gossip and scandal, and acknowledge, for once, its utility. The extent 
of the city defies slander and defamation, and you are necessarily com- 
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pelled to resort to the latest publication, —the last imported star at the 
Park,—the Opera,—F anti,— Miss Phillips,—or perhaps the last number 
of the Knickerbocker, or the Monthly. After cudgeling your brains, 
in the most painful manner, for an hour, you perceive a general move- 
ment. A piano is wheeled from the wall, with its back toward the com- 
pany, so that the performer faces the now eager and gathering throng. 
After much bowing and scraping, and the necessary quantity of modest 
refusals, half a dozen amateurs lead as many ladies to the instrument. 
One of the latter takes her seat, while the others, with the attendant 
cavaliers, stand round, facing the company, each one,—hboth ladies and 
gentlemen,—provided with a copy of the piece about to be performed. 

‘ Now comes the tug of war.’ The instrument alone is heard. A 
thundering prelude is rolled off, to the imminent danger of strings and 
tympanums, and in burlesque of all natural harmony. This ended, the 
voice lends its aid, and you prepare for sweet reveries. Your thoughts 
would naturally be supposed to follow the words of ‘the poet,—while 
the music,—touching, perhaps, upon some long unvibrated chord, 
merges the present in the past,—and the long forgotten treasures of 
Memory gush forth uponthe heart, with irresistible power. Youth,—the 
fleeting and unnatural creations of earlier years,—float again before 
the excited imagination, and you are lost in a dream as delightful and 
unsubstantial as the lost hopes of which it is the shadow. Such is the 
sweet influence of Music. But, alas! your imagination is suddenly 
awakened from the pleasing illusion, and instead of the images before 
presented, you have the congregating of rules,—clash of arms,—jing- 
ling of bells,—gnashing of teeth, —Indian harrangues,—grind-stones,— 
ram-rods,—steam engines,-—rail roads,—amid a congress of termagants. 
Oh the shades of Pan! Well might the strange voice on the Lonian sea 
proclaim that thou wert dead,—for if thou wert living, in this age of 
pseudo music, thou wouldst certainly be struck with a panic.* 

If you have a dash of the ludicrous among your susceptibilities, 
evacuate the premises, instanter. Should that outraged and outlawed 
dame, Nature, once get the bétter of your sense of propriety, you must 
burst into an uproarious guffaw,—w hich ‘ would make it bad.’ 

The scene is mostly enacted in Italian—music and all,—grimace 
too,—together with.a few shrugs and lifting of brows, by way of appli- 
cation. The performers seem actually to believe that this is music; 
and they not unfrequently look around for its effects upon the various 
countenances, as your small pettifogger looks to his jury. Sometimes 
the scene changes. A ‘huge wave from the German ocean of sound,’ 
or a melancholy passage from some tragic opera, is selected. Perhaps 
that wherein the beautiful and innocent heroine of La Gazza Ladra 
is about to be executed. The ladies look melancholy and interesting. 
An actual tear appears, it may be, upon the soft cheek of some soft head. 
The music is finished,—_the gentlemen simultaneously rise and approach 
the piano, exclaiming, ‘O how exquisite !'—‘ charming !’—‘ delight- 
ful !'—‘ from Rossini, was it not?’ and so forth. A few of the elder gen- 


* We are indebted to the Egyptian god for this expressive word. 
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tlemen maintain their seats,—take snuff,—!ook drowsy,—and, in abstrac- 
tion, clap their hands instinctively, by way of admiration! A bachelor 
who has got on the wrong side of forty, and who wears a wig, or dies 
his hair, is expected to show extreme sensibility. You shall see such 
an one apply a handkerchief to his eyes. He is too sensibly affected 
to embody his feelings in words. He peeps from the corner of his 
cambric, for sympathy, into the face of some thoughtless lass of sixteen. 
He cannot attract her attention. His eye wanders on. He beholds 
near him a maiden lady of a certain age,—one of his contemporaries, 
perchance, sympathising with him in earnest. Sonorous sounds ring 
from his proboscis,—he puts his handkerchief in his pocket,—and looks 
as innocent asa lamb. None of your contemporary sympathy for a 
bachelor on the wrong side of forty ! 













INFANCY. 







* Pourquoi te pleure-je dans ton bercean de terre, 6 mon nouveau-ne ? Quand le petit oiseau devient grand, il faut qu’il cherche 
sa nourriture, et il trouve dans le désert bien des graines améres. Du moins tu as ignoré les pleurs ; du moins ton ceur n’a point 
été exposé au souffle dévorant des hommes. Le bouton qui séche dans son enveloppe passe avec tous ses parfums, comme 
toi, 5 mon fils! avec toute ton innocence. Heureux ceux qui meurent au berceau, ils n’ont connu que les baisers et les souris d’une 


mére!? Chateaubriand. 


















Ir there be perfect joy on earth, 

That seems from heaven to have its birth, 
It is, to see 

The bud, that promises the rose, 

Its cradled sweetness soft unclose, 

In Infancy. 












Pure hours! when all of life is light; 

When, clothed in robes of stainless white, 
The cherub lies; 

Beloved, with holy tenderness, 

And watched by orbs it seems to bless,— 

A mother’s eyes. 












How richer far than summer bird, 

The lisping accents, fondly heard, 
As days increase ; 

When riper meanings light the brow, 

And kind Affection chanteth low 

Her song of peace! 













Oh, blessed time, when every hour 

Flies like the odor from a flower, 
Serene, and free ; 

When every charm of life is new, 

And every scene that greets the view, 

Is fair to see. 












Sure, when these opening blossoms die, 
And fade in beauty to the eye, 
None should deplore ; 
For in a clime secure and bright, 
Sustained by deathless air and light, 
They pine no more. 


Philadelphia, March, 1835. 









LITERARY NOTICES. 


History or THE Revoivrion iN ENGLAND, 1n 1688. Comprising a View of the Reign 
of James II., from his Accession, to the Enterprise of the Prince of Orange. By Sir 
James Macxintosu. To which is prefixed a Notice of his Life, Writings, and 


Speeches. One vol. 8 vo. pp. 752. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea anp BLANCHARD. 
New-York: Wicey anp Lona. 


Amone the numerous writers whose pens have been of late years 
engaged in the discussion of political or constitutional history, there is 
no one that can be placed in competition with the eminent author of the 
work before us. The greater part of his useful life was spent as a 
public functionary, and to the duties of his offices he brought qualifica- 
tions of a nature and extent such as have not been usually attained. 
Always strongly attached to the principles of liberty, he has been her 
steady defender, and was sometimes on the verge of becoming a martyr 
to her cause. The constitution of his country was the subject of intense 
and severe study, and he became enabled to distinguish between the 
natural and inalienable rights of his fellow-citizens, and that licentious 
abuse which, about the beginning of his political career, was disgrac- 
ing a neighboring kingdom. Accordingly, when the great Burke so 
unsparingly denounced the French Re volution, its actors, and its agents, 
he found an able antagonist in Mackintosh, who could take out the 
sting of many a sweeping censure, who could discriminate between dis- 
asters and abuses, who was able to trace the causes, while he regreted 
the excesses which were produced by them. fn short, he defended 
LIBERTY in such a manner as left the tory leader little pre-eminence, 
either in argument or style. Sir James subsequently became a lawyer, 
and a judge ; and presided in the latter capacity in so distinguished a 
manner in India, that his name will long be held in reverence there. 
It is well known that he had long intended to give the results of his 
historical studies to the world, and that with infinite care and pains he 
was composing the history of England, a work towards which the eyes 
of expectation were anxiously turned, in the conviction that it would be 
a book of authority, if not even a text book for historical students. That 
work he, unfortunately for the world, did not live to complete, but so 
much of it as has come into the hands of the public, has amply proved 
his competency for the important task. 

At different periods of his life, Sir James Mackintosh wrote disserta- 
tions or histories of detached periods, or of particular events, and from 
these it was his intention to form his history as a general summary. 
Amongst them was the work which now occupies our attention, cer- 
tainly one of the most important in the whole series of British history, 
not only as regards its consequences both to Great Britain and to our 
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own ancestors, but also as respects the family which that revolution 
excluded from the throne; a a which was a main though indi- 
y. 





rect cause of several of our own early settlements, and to which indeed 
we as Americans may look with great interest, although without much re- 
spect. The author appears to have trod his ground with great wariness; 
he has sought out authorities, weighed conflicting opinions with acute 
sagacity, and has given us accounts of a period in which there was 
extreme difficulty to discriminate amidst contrary evidence, and even a 
paucity of history to found upon. The besotted self-will of James, the 
prudent, calculating phlegm of the Dutchman, the temporising policy 
of certain political leaders, both tory and spiritual, are all well and truly 
depicted, and we have in this history a most important appendage to 
that of liberty itself. 

The nature of the work precludes the introduction of much grace in 
the style ; but it is well suited to the subject: it is never degraded by 
coarseness or vulgarisms, nor does it rise to the florid pitch of Gibbon; 
but keeping a middle course, it is an easy and fluent relation of events. 

The account of the author’s life and works is an important addition 
tothe volume. It brings us familiarly acquainted with the gifted his- 
torian and patriot, and enables us, in a great measure, to fall into his 
views of things, when we arrive at observations and reflections in the 
course of his narrative. As a whole, this is a volume of great moment, 
in historical inquiry, and will doubtless, as it ought, have a very exten- 
sive circulation. 






















Tue Yemassee. An Historical Romance: by the author of ‘Guy Rivers,’ ete. In 
two vols. 12 mo. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 








We have much mistaken the merits of ‘ The Yemassee,’ in a hurried 
perusal, while the sheets were passing through the press, if the work 
do not at once take a high rank among our native fictions, ‘Guy 
Rivers,’ although marked by a few faults natural to a young and inex- 
perienced author, evinced the continual presence of great originality 
and talent in the writer. It was, moreover, as we predicted, and as 
the volumes before us verify, an earnest of better things to come. The 
author of ‘The Yemassee’ has been fortunate in the selection both of 
era and materials. His field is wide, and it is but simple justice to 
say, that no part of it lies fallow. If we do not err, no indigenous author 
has ever gone into the wigwam of the aborigines, and described them 
as they existed in their original degradation. The native has been 
presented in previous American novels, as more or less changed by | 
his intercourse with the whites, imbibing their habits, ete. Our 
author has gone into the lodge of the red man, and with the pencil of a 
painter, has given us living, breathing sketches of aboriginal life. The 
poetry of Indian tradition,—the stirring scenes of early border war- 
fare,—the romance of superstition, and of wild and characteristic say- 
4 
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age customs,—are portrayed with a faithfulness and skill, that mark 
the writer as a correct observer, and a faithful limner. As the work 
is not yet published, we are precluded, in justice as well to the publish- 
ers, as the future reader, from presenting an analysis, or elaborate review 
of the volumes, even did our limits permit. We cannot forbear allusion, 
however, to many of the prominent points which have afforded us much 
gratification in the perusal. ‘The interest in ‘ The Yemassee’ is awak- 
ened, without circumlocution, in the opening chapters, and though per- 
haps too often changed from one train of moving events to another, is 
yet powerfully excited, and sustained, throughout the work. It may be 
objected, in our judgment, that something too much of this interest is 
made to depend upon the ceremonies and ‘talks’ of the Indian portion 
of the actors in the drama,—upon the adjurations and addresses to 
Opitchi-Manneyto,—native dialogue, ete. ‘These, though highly poet- 
ical and characteristic in themselves, will not, we fear, be appreciated 
by the great mass of readers. In the descriptions of natural scenery, 
we scarcely know Mr. Simms’ superior. His imagery passes before the 
mind’s eyeasa moving panorama. No modern author understands better 
the power of contrast, both of scene and human passion, or represents, 
with more truth to nature, the female heart. Bess Matthews, the hero- 
ine of the present story, will bear as just evidence to the truth of this 
encomium, as that fine conception in ‘Guy Rivers,’ Lucy Munro. 
We would instance the struggle in which the chief Sanutee is intro- 
duced to the reader,—the characters of the Puritan, Matthews, and his 
lovely, pure-hearted daughter,—the air of mystery thrown about Ga- 
briel Harrison, the hero,—the description of the deliberations in council ; 
the occurrences at the lodge of Sanutee and Matiwan,—the scenes 
connected with the concealment, discovery, and torture of Occonestoga,— 
the stanzas and dialogues embodying the charming fancies of the Yemas- 
sees,—and the sketches of warfare,—as portions of the work pecu- 
liarly felicitous in their execution, and rife with pleasing excitement. 
Nothing but the fact that the description of the fascinating power of 
the rattle-snake is extended to five or six solid pages, prevents our 
extracting it entire. It is truly a most delightful episodical sketch. 
Before closing this brief notice, we would award to Mr. Simms great 
credit, for having avoided that fustian eloquence, and turgid bombast, 
which have distinguished too many of the ‘talks’ introduced into our 
native romances,—wherein the thread of verbosity is drawn out beyond 
the strength of the staple matter, and metaphor piled upon metaphor, 
until the author staggers under the weight of his wordy accumulations, 
like Thersites under the armor of Achilles. Indian eloquence does not 
consist in big words, and forced comparisons, as many American writers 
seem to have thought. We have lived among them, and know their 
ways. Their similes, it is true, are taken from nature,—but they never 
outrage nature in their use. We have numerous sentences like the 
following, in‘ The Yemassee.’ It is contained in the rejection, by 
Sanutee, of the overtures of the English, before a council whose 
‘ears watched:’ ‘The Englishman sends good words to the Yem- 
assee ; he gives him painted glass, and makes him blind with a water 
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which is poison. His shot rings through our forests. We hide from 
his long knife in the cold swamp, and the copper snake creeps over us 
as we sleep!’ ‘This is Indian eloquence,—and it is but a fair speci- 
men of Mr. Simms’ correctness in this department of his work, in which 
he has proved himself a loyal subject to that true sovereign, Nature. 
As specimens of the snatches of philosophy which shine out ever and 
anon in these volumes, we subjoin one or two brief extracts : 


“ Some men only live for great occasions. They sleep in the calm—but awake to 
double life, and unlooked-for activity, in the tempest. They are the zephyr in peace, 
the storm in war. They smile until you think it impossible a should ever do other- 
wise, and you are paralyzed when you behold the change which an hour brings about 
in them. Their whole life in public would seem a splendid deception; and as their 
minds and feelings are generally beyond those of the great mass which gathers about, 
and in the end depends upon them, so they continually dazzle the vision and distract 
the judgment of those who passingly observe them. Such men become the tyrants of 
all the rest, and, as there are two kinds of tyranny in the world, they either enslave to 
cherish or to destroy.” 


Here is a description of contentment, by a discontented man: 


* Content, mother—how idle is that thought. Life itself is diseontent—hope, which 
is one of our chief sources of enjoyment, is discontent, since it seeks that which it has 
not, Content is a sluggard, and should be a slave—a thing to eat and sleep, and per- 
haps to dream of eating and sleeping, but not a thing to live. Discontent is the life of 
enterprise, of achievement, of glory—ay, even of affection. I know the preachers say 
not this, and the cant of the books tells a different story; but I have thought of it, 
mother, and I know! Without discontent—a serious and unsleeping discontent—life 
would bea stagnant stream; as untroubled as the black water of the swamps of Edistoh, 
and as full of the vilest reptiles.” 


A ‘palpable hit’ in relation to those puritanics who have more religion 
than morality, or every-day goodness : 


Tt is, Bess,—quite too serious for jest, and I do not jest, or if I do I can’t help it : 1 
was born so, and it comes to the same thing intheend. This is another of your father’s 
objections to me as your husband. I do not tie up my visage when I look upon you, 
as if I sickened of the thing I looked on,—and he well knows how I detest that hypo- 
critical moral starch, with which our would-be saints contrive to let the world see that 
sunshine is sin, and a smile of inborn felicity a defiance thrown in the teeth of the very 
God that prompts it.” 


A lovely rhapsody, and true: 


“The air was full of a song of love,—the birds sung it,—the leaves sighed it,—the 
earth echoed, in many a replication, its delicious burden, and they felt it. There is no 
life, if there be no love. Love is the life of nature,—all is unnatural without it. The 

olden bowl has no wine, if love be not at its bottom,—the instrument has no music 
if love come not with the strain. Let me perish,—let me perish, when I cease to love,— 
when others cease to love me.” 


There are evidences of haste in‘ The Yemassee,—repetitions, etc. 
The mocking-bird is two or three times termed ‘the Puck of the 
American forests,’ for example. A few similar trivial errors will doubt- 
less claim the attention of the author, previous to the issue of a second 
edition, which we predict will be soon called for. The romance will 
commend itself to the reader, without the aid of the critics. 
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Tae Insurcents. An Historical Novel. In two vols. 12 mo. pp. 560. Philadelphia; 
Carey, Lea anp Brancnarp. New-York: Wiey anp Lona. 


Tue author of this novel has apparently felt the public pulse before ; 
for the style is that of a thorough-going, practised pen; and in the work 
now under notice, he has evidently studied the taste of a very numerous 
class of readers,—those, namely, who are fond of cut-and-dried jokes, 
with an abundant proportion of yankee dialect, and yankee acuteness in 
trade. Weapprehend that the author has scarcely meant to be serious, 
although the title of the book should be the index to 


'Foretel the nature of a tragic volume.’ 


It would be unfair in us not to concede, that he has delineated real 
characters with fidelity and spirit, and has supported his dialogues 
with life and truth. His down-east dialect is faithful, and the style of the 
story-telling among the traders of that sapient quarter, must have been 
‘taken on the spot,’—as the painters have it. But this kind of writing 
occupies far too large a space in the work. Many of the speakers are 
not connected with the matter, and,—as we profess utility and economy 
in the productions of the brain as well as of the hand,—we think our 
author has by such means overcrowded his canvas, and confused his plot. 
We cannot accuse him of being unacquainted with the dignity and 
weight of gubernatorial deliberations, but he is either possessed with a 
‘pretty considerable’ contempt for external dignity in such cases, or 
has not been in the humor to throw much of it into his speeches on the 
affair of the Insurgents. One great property of the novelist, however, 
he possesses in a more than ordinary degree,—he keeps up his char- 
acters without flagging; and this is a characteristic which will redeem 
a meagre plot in any book. 

The worst consequence of introducing these keen, cutting,’ cute deal- 
ers, is, that being always made wonderfully facetious, and generally suc- 
cessful, readers are apt to laugh at the jokes, admire the sagacity, and 
not unfrequently attempt to follow in the same steps. Now this isa 
mischief. The tone of society requires to be raised, and the notions of 
moral honesty to be purified and exalted beyond their present range; 
and this cannot be effected, until we come to detest over-reaching, instead 
of laughing at it. Weare much inclined to believe, that the poetic 
justice which is done to similar characters, in such a work as ‘ Guy 
Rivers,’ will have a more salutary tendency, than the prosperous issue 
of knavish tricks, in this and various other novels of the present day; 
and sure we are that the Pedler in that work is quite as amusing as any 
that has yet figured in an American novel, whilst he still administers 
to an useful end. 

‘The Insurgents’ will have its day, and we doubt not will be gen- 


erally read by those who merely court amusement,—but it is doomed 
to be ephemeral, 
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Tue Lire, CHARACTER, AND Literary Lasors or Samvuet Drew, A.M. By his eldest 
Son. pp. 364. New-York: Harper anp Brotuers. 


——--— ee ——-—- +--+ 


Tue subject of this biography was an extraordinary man, and the 
history of his life is not only very interesting, but also conveys a prac- 
tical lesson of great utility and value. Born to poverty and humble 
station, among the tin mines of Cornwall,—the portion of England least 
advanced in knowledge and refinement, but also, it must be said, the 
most conspicuous for general integrity and simplicity of manners,—the 
son of a miner, who, although better educated than the majority of his 
class, was still illiterate, and scarcely acquainted with any book except 
the Bible—the career apparently destined for Samuel Drew, was that 
of a laborer. There seemed no prospect for him, beyond the choice 
between tilling the ground, toiling like his ancesters in its recesses, for 
the metal that constitutes the wealth of that secluded region, or minis- 
tering to the wants of his neighbors, and providing for his own, in some 
merely mechanical employment of artizanship. Nor did his own char- 
acter and conduct, for many years, give promise of any elevation above 
this humble sphere. In youth, he was indocile, idle, and vicious, and 
even on the very verge of manhood, unsteady, reckless, and prone to 
evil. The little opportunity afforded him for acquiring the very rudi- 
ments of knowledge, was neglected and contemned; and although he 
did, indeed, acquire a trade, as an ostensible means of living, his idle 
habits made him an inferior workman, and much of his time was passed 
in smuggling, poaching, and other pursuits, the end of which is almost 
invariably disgrace and ruin. The first check given to his perilous 
career, was wrought by the preaching of Adam Clarke, the celebrated 
apostle of Methodism in England, and it was complete and permanent. 
Drew became serious, devout, honest and industrious; and his mind, 
naturally vigorous and active, seemed to turn at once from evil to good, 
both moral and intellectual. Alone and unassisted, by the unremitting 
employment of every moment that could be spared from the daily labor 
on which he was dependant for his daily bread, he redeemed the time 
lost in youth ; devoted himself to such reading and study as his scanty 
means, and the place in which he lived, afforded ; and having accident- 
ally become possessed of Locke’s Essay on the Understanding, his intel- 
lect plunged headlong into the almost trackless.sea of metaphysical 
investigation. What other helps or advantages he possessed, if any, to 
guide and encourage him in this abtruse department of human learning 
and research, the Memoir does not inform us: nor is his progress ve 
clearly explained. All that appears, is, that from the twentieth until 
beyond his thirtieth year, he continued laboring with his awl and 
hammer; strengthening and enlarging his mind by much meditation and 
some reading, and gradually acquiring the reputation among his towns- 
men, of a shrewd, sensible, thinking, and upright man. The first 
circumstance that brought him into more extended notice, was the 
appearance, in 1799, of a pamphlet in answer to Paine’s Age of Reason, 
of which, to use the words of an eminent divine, ‘the reasoning is clear, 
and the arguments are strong,’ and in which, Drew is said to have 
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‘refuted that wretched infidel completely, even upon his own principles.’ 
This pamphlet was noticed at length, and with strong terms of praise, 
in the famous Anti-Jacobin Review, and was speedily followed by others, 
mostly on theological subjects. Still, however, the fame of Samuel 
Drew was in a great measure confined to hix own neighborhood ; and it 
was not until 1803, that he became a celebrated man. At the beginning 
of that year the critics and philosophers of England were astonished 
and electrified by the appearance of a profound, logical, and masterly 
Essay on the Immaterality and Immortality of the Soul, by Samuel 
Drew,—the poor Shoe-maker of Cornwall,—a man hitherto utterly un- 
known, except in one corner of the island, but henceforth to be known 
with high renown. From this time, his course was rapid and steady. 
He was invited to become a regular contributor to the Eclectic Review, 
at that time the leading vehicle of criticism,—then to remove to Liver- 
pool, where he became the Editor of the Imperial Magazine, and the 
literary director of the celebrated Caxton press,—thence he went to 
London, to which metropolis the press and the magazine were trans- 
ferred; and for the remainder of his life, continued in laborious and 
constant occupation as a writer, lecturer, and critic of metaphysics 
andtheology. He died in 1833, leaving behind him a great and envi- 
able reputation, which his writings amply sustain. The memoir is 
written by his son, to whom great praise must be awarded, not only for 
candour and impartiality, but also for the good sense and judgment with 
which he has accomplished his task, and for the skill with which, by 
the judicious intermixture of anecdote, traits of character, expressions 


and illustration of opinion, and numerous pleasing personal details, he 
has produced an extremely interesting, and even amusing, as well as 
faithful biography. 


Tue Reset, AND OTHER TALEs, etc. In Prose and Verse. Including the hitherto un- 
collected Writings of the author of ‘Pelham,’ ‘The last days of Pompeii,’ etc. One 
vol. pp. 236. New-York: Harper anp Brotuers. 


A LUMBERING effort was made in a late American Review, by a writer 
whose verses and opinions are equally and always laughable, to prove 
that Mr. Bulwer did not possess any poetical power, and that his efforts 
of that sort discover no genius. The volume whose title is placed at the 
head of this article abundantly refutes the stupid dictum. Let any one 
who actually has a soul to be enlivened, a heart to be moved, or the 
similitude of humanity, peruse either ‘ The Rebel,’ or ‘Sculpture,’ or 
both, and we will answer for his warm eulogium. The truth is, the 
mind of Bulwer is overflowing with the genuine influence of poetry; 
and we are very sure that its excess has, in one sense, sometimes weak- 
ened his prose, though that is usually remarkable no less for its strength, 
than its originality. We would commend ‘The Rebel’ to any reader 
of taste, as containing many pages not surpassed by even the Pleasures 
of Hope; which, indeed, in harmony of numbers, and fervent gushes of 
spirit, it much resembles. Is not the following beautiful ? 
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“‘Betroth’d to one long worshipp’d and enshrined 
In the veiled altars of that vestal mind, 
Dreaming of years unreck’d and fate defied, 
With one dear treasure ever by her side— 
Pure—gentle—tender as the evening air, 
When something holy blends with Beauty there— 
While vague and voiceless through the light above, 
Moves the impassioned spirit of deep love, 
Lord Ullin’s daughter sat !—and in her ear 
Came those low tones which maidens deem most dear, 
And o’er her young cheek’s softest beauty stole 
And went, the blushes speeding from the soul— 
And oft from earth, all guilelessly she raised 
The eye e’en Love had ne’er too wildly praised— 
The eye which woo’d you like a star to gaze, 
And dream that worlds lay couch’d beneath its rays ; 
And as you gazed your soft’ning spirit drew, 
As from some holy fount, a virtue from its hue.” 


Tue story of ‘The Rebels’ has about it the interest of a novel. The 
plot is carried stirringly on ; and the close is highly picturesque and im- 
pressive. ‘Sculpture’ received the prize of the Chancellors golden 
medal at the University of Cambridge. Its merits may be inferred 
from the guerdon it won. Such trophies are tests of genius that the 
most obtuse cannot gainsay. 

The volume closes with several brief tales and allegories, not particu- 
larly felicitous, and the famous ‘ Letter to a late Cabinet Minister.’ This 
pamphlet, we learn, went through sixteen editions, of ten thousand 
copies each, in the short space of four weeks. On the whole, the vol- 
ume, though mainly not composed of recent productions, will add new 
claims to the many which its author already possesses upon the admi- 
ration of all who love the labors of a lofty and cultivated mind. 


Tar Unrortunate Man. By Captain Frepericx Cuamrer, R. N.,—author of ‘The 
Life of a Sailor.’ Intwovols. pp.390. Philadelphia: Carrey, Lea anp Brancuarp. 
New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Ir was the tyrant of Bosworth, we believe, at whose birth ‘the boding 
pies in chattering discord sung.’ Something troublous was upon the 
mystic horologe that discoursed of his destiny. ‘ The unfortunate Man,’ 
seems, ina small way, to have been something such a character,—we do 
not mean in morality, but in fate. He foreswore comfort from his child 
hood. He reminds us, as he paints his early days, of that poor wight 
who spake thus in his juvenile reminiscences : 


‘I never had a piece of toast, 
Particularly good and wide, 
But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the buttered side 


Certes, he must have been yeaned under an adverse star. The saying 
of Joan Lorenzo, the old Spanish minstrel, touching his Alexandro el 
Magno, might well be applied to Chamier. The portents of his nativity 
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must have been similarly dismal: ‘ Know that it is recorded, and doubt 
it not: when his eyes first saw the light, the air was changed, and the 
sun was darkened; the ocean stormed; the earth trembled; the world 
was ready to perish; stones fell from the clouds; two eagles fought 
over the door where he was born; a lamb spoke; and a fowl brought 
forth an angry serpent.’ At all events, such omens are fulfilled in the 
fate of the writer before us. The kicks and cuffs of ill fortune are show- 
ered upon him from first to last, in merciless profusion. 

There is one prevailing merit, however, about ‘The Unfortunate 
Man.’ He may be very miserable himself, but his style is happy enough. 
In his pen there is felicity, if not in his heart. His story turns upon 
his own various adventures, in sundry quarters of this terraqueous globe, 
and eke of those which befel his uncle, Banana. He writes well, both 
for himself and relative. He is not deep, neither metaphysical; he 
sketches merely, and lets philosophy and motive-mongering alone. In 
this way, he has produced a right creditable work. With all his dolor, 
he has a sprinkle of cheer; and the ensemble of his volumes may be 
compared to the mingled feelings said to be usually experienced at an 
Irish wake, where the qualities that strive for mastery, are vociferous 
grief, and latent fun. 


meas Number One. By Wituram D. Gatiacuer. pp. 36. Cincinnati: Josrau 
RAKE, 


Tue author of this unpretending little collection is very well known, 
particularly to the western public, as a writer of much merit, and larger 
romise. Many of his smaller effusions have acquired deserved popu- 
larity. from the feeling and nature which pervade them. ‘The Pen- 
itent,’ the longest poem in the present ‘ Erato,’ contains many stirring 
and beautiful passages; but aS a whole, its execution does not impress 
us so favorably as many of the minor pieces,—as ‘The Usurer’s 
Death,’ ‘ The Bridal,’ ‘ The Neglected,’ etc. The story, however, does 
not lack spirit, and, in its general outline, is not unlike Hood’s ‘ Dream 
of Eugene Aram.’ The terrors awakened by a guilty conscience in 
the bosom of the ‘ Penitent,’ after the murder of his victim, are well 
depicted in the annexed lines : 


“ And that loud, piercing shriek !—it seem’d 
As though a hundred victims scream’d, 
Unceasingly, that scream of death: 

It came from every rock and dell ; 
From every waving tree-top fell ; 
And with my bosom’s every swell, 
And every new-drawn breath. 
And since, though I have wandered far, 
That wild face looks from every star, 
And every full-orbed moon ; 
And all night long, that fearful scream 
Still haunts me in some horrid dream : 
And this has made me what I seem,— 
Old and gray-haired too soon.” 
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There are some slips of style, and an occasional carelessness of rhyth- 
mus and melody. The subjoined examples will illustrate our meaning. 
The second of the following lines, could not be turned into more palpable 
prose: 
**Who for a few brief months had gone 
To visit ether parts.” 


Again: 





“In agony of soul 
He fell over,—and on his musty leaves,” ete. 


In allusion to a female shriek : 


“Tt rung on my quick and aching ear, 
As if a curse from God it were.” 


We have, also, ‘to bear it’ rhyming with ‘merit.’ These may be called 
small blemishes, but they should not be permitted, (as they are,) to keep 
intimate company with great beauties, both in language and metrical 
arrangement. ‘The collection is dedicated to Timorny FLint,—‘a 
name,’ as the author justly observes, ‘ which needs no eulogy with the 
lovers of rich and eloquent writing.’ In concluding a notice which but 
just skirrs the little work in question, we would recommend the reader, 
in the words of a very common prudential maxim, to‘ look out for Num- 


ber One.’ We are mistaken, if, on perusal, it do not create a relish for 
‘Number Two,’ 


Memorr or Tristam Bunces: with selections from his Speeches and Occasional Wri- 
tings. By Henry L. Bowen. pp. 404. Providence, Rhode Island: Marsnatt, 
Brown, Anp Company. Philadelphia; Witttam MarsnHatt anp Company. 


Few men have filled a more prominent space in the public eye, for 
many years, than Mr. Burges. His early congressional efforts placed 
him at once before the people, and his subsequent career did not tend to 
make him less ‘the observed of all observers.’ His natural eloguence,— 
enriched by classic weapons, ever at command, and by a force of sar- 
casm never excelled by any member of either body of the American 
Congress,—made him the object of deep attachment to his friends, and of 
as settled hatred to his enemies. He was the only orator in our National 
Legislature, of whom John Randolph of Roanoke stood in awe,—the 
only one who ever met that able debater, but bitter cynic, upon any thing 
like terms of equality. No one who heard it, we dare affirm, will ever 
forget the close of Mr. Burges’ speech, in reply to various attacks upon 
New-England, by Mr. Randolph. It was in these words: ‘Sir, Divine 
Providence takes care of his own universe. Moral monsters cannot 
propagate. Impotent of every thing but malevolence of purpose, they 
can no otherwise multiply miseries, than by blaspheming all that is 
pure, and prosperous, and happy. Could demon propagate demon, the 
universe might become a Pandemonium: but I rejoice that the Father 
of Lies can never become the father of liars. One ‘adversary of God 


45 
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and man’ is enough for one universe. Too much,—oh! how far too 
much,—for one nation.’ The hero of Roanoke never awakened the 
ire of the ‘ Bald Eagle’ again. The work before us contains a full 
memoir of Mr. Burges,—an account of his early struggles, and his 
gradual progress, from a humble cooper to his final eminence, etc. 
These particulars are of exceeding interest, and involve incidental 
references to many of his early contemporaries, which are in themselves 
valuable. ‘T’o his ‘ Occasional Writings,’ which are selected with taste 
and judgment, are added several of his most noted speeches in Congress. 
Save occasional prolixity, and redundance, the work is highly credita- 
ble to the writer and compiler, and is altogether a valuable contribution 
to the historical and biographical literature of the country. It is embel- 
lished with a very faithful, but rather coarsely-executed, likeness of its 
subject. 


Trrats anp Trivumpns. Inonevol. Philadelphia: Key anp Bippxe. 


Take it altogether, this is an interesting and salutary volume. Unlike 
many modern works of fiction—perhaps the majority—it has a meaning 
and amoral. It appeals to the heart for a witness of its truth; and 
there are few that would not respond inaffirmation. In the two stories 
which form the book, there is little or no overwrought description; no 
rending of the passions into shreds; but all is presented as the harvest 
of a quiet eye, and the gentle fruits of a reflecting mind. The volume, 


it seems to us, is not executed with the neatness which usually marks 
the works from the house of Key and Biddle. The pages are dispro- 
portioned: the stream of matter wantons through too copious a meadow 


of margin, so that what is generally esteemed a merit, thus degenerates 
into a fault. 


Marrtua: a Memorial of an only and beloved Sister. By Rev. Anprew Reep, author 
of ‘No Fiction.” One vol. pp. 316. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Peruaps we could offer no better recommendation of this volume, 
ina moral and religious point of view, than is contained in the announce- 
ment, that it is by the author of ‘ No Fiction,’ a work which many of 
our readers doubtless cherish in grateful remembrance. ‘ Martha’ is a 
simple domestic history,—a memoir of the exemplary life of a pious, 
devout female,—a sister of the author,—whose last prayer was, ‘ that her 
death might be made useful.’ The narrative is as unpretending as it is 
oftentimes eloquent and touching: and in its progress, the reader will 
be more than once reminded, by its pervading tone of moral reflection, 
and pure benevolence, of that devoted servant of the cross,—Harriet 
Newell. The work commends itself to all who honor those qualities 
of the heart which lend a holy beauty to earthly affections, and 
strengthen the heavenward aspirations of mortality. 
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Tue Worxs of Hannan More. In one vol. pp. 587. First complete American edi- 
tion. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 














Ir would surely be a labor of supererogation, at the present day, to 
enlarge upon the value of the works of Hannah More. They have 
been for many years as familiar to all classes of readers, in both hemis- 
pheres, as are the novels of Scott to the greedy devourer of romance. In 
the language of the Publisher’s Address, ‘ No writer of the present age 
has equaled Hannah More in the application of great talents to the 
improvement of society, thoughout all its distinctions. Her labors have 
given a new and most important feature to the character of the nation 
sheadorned. They have diffused vital religion over districts where 
its external form was before scarcely tobe seen; and, what is still more 
deserving of admiration, this accomplished lady, by the power of her 
reasoning, and the elegance of her compositions, has succeeded, if the 
phrase may be permitted, in rendering piety fashionable and popular, 
where even the name of religion was, and that at no very distant period, 
treated with indifference.’ The present collection contains all the wri- 
tings of this eminent female, ina large volume of great beauty of typog- 
raphy, and excellence of paper. We believe it is by far the cheapest 
work ever issued in America. The enterprising publishers present it 
to the public at a price which may place it in the hands of all_—ata 
rate, indeed, lower, by at least ten dollars, than the English editions. 
That such liberality will receive the countenance which it deserves, we 
cannot permit ourselves to doubt. 






















Report on tue Strate or Pusuic Instruction rs Prussia. By M. Victor Covsm. 
Translated by Saran Austin. One vol. pp. 334. New-York: Witey anp Lone. 












Tue name of Cousin, Peer of France, Councillor of State, and Mem- 
ber of the Royal Council of Public Instruction,—a profound scholar, an 
eminent philosopher, and a distinguished legislator,—is not unknown to 
our readers. ‘The work before us is a noble donation to the universal 
public, and has received, throughout England and France, the great con- 
sideration, and acquired the wide prevalence, which its merits are so 
well calculated to command. With some things that may scarcely be 
considered as applicable to, or necessary for, the people of the United 
States, there is much that is peculiarly adapted to our wants, in this 
Report,—a great number of facts upon the subject of general experimen- 
tal education, which are invaluable. A regard to the inculcations of 
this book, cannot fail to be productive of enlarged usefulness, in pro- 
ducing a radical improvement in our organized systems of public in- 
struction. 











EDITORS’ TABLE. 


‘A Tour on THE Prarnies. By Wasuinaton Iavina.’—Great has been the plea- 
sure that we have experienced in looking over the yet unpublished pages of this rich 
and interesting volume. It contains a large amount of treasure, which we are sure 
will be clutched most greedily by the bibliomaniacs, when the time of sale arrives. 
Throughout the work, the reader will quickly recognize the peculiar attributes of 
Irving’s style; the keen perception; the happy phrase; the flowimg sentence; the 
period that, ‘with a murmur susurrous,’ falls in music; and that gentle morality, 
which can extract lessons from a streamlet, and ethics from a stone. The ‘Tour on 
the Prairies’ will sustain, if not enhance, the brilliant fame which its author has already 
acquired. An American work, by an American author, it will exhibit not only the 
charm of novelty in its theme, but unwonted grace in its execution. The heart of the 
tourist is with his subject; and we are led to see, that upon whatever he touches, he 
leaves the clear and tranquil light of his own intellect : ‘nihil tetigit, quod non ornavit.’ 
We wander with him over the boundless prairie; our nostrils seem to dilate with the 
very air that breathes through his leaves, as if we quaffed the winds of the West; we 
partake the triumph of his sports, and the hearty gusto of his homely but salutary 
cheer. Such are the effects produced on our minds by a writer, whose language is 
charming without effort, and fertile without exuberance. We have pleasure,—-through 
the courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard,—in presenting 
our readers with liberal extracts from the work,—an entire chapter, vividly descriptive 
of The Grand Prairie, anda Buffalo Hunt. We have italicised a few passages, as 
strongly characteristic, in our opinion, of that painter-like style, which has given such 
magical force to nearly all the matter that has ever flowed from the author’s pen. 


“* After proceeding about two hours in a southerly direction, we emerged towards mid-day 
from the dreary belt of the Cross Timber, and to our infinite delight beheld the ‘Great 
Prairie,’ stretching to the right and [eft before us. We could distinctly trace the mean- 
dering course of the Main Canadian, and various smaller streams, by the strips of green 
forest that bordered them. The landscape was vast and beautiful. There is always an 
expansion of feeling in looking upon these boundless and fertile wastes ; but I was doubly 
conscious of it after emerging from our ‘ close dungeon of innumerous boughs.’ 

‘** From a rising ground Beatte pointed out the place where he and his comrades had killed 
the buffaloes ; and we beheld several black objects moving in the distance, which he said 
were part of the herd. The Captain determined to shape his course to a woody bottom 
about a mile distant and to encamp there, for a day or two, by way of having a regular 
buffalo hunt, and getting a supply of provisions. As the troop defiled along the slope of the 
hill towards the camping ground, Beatte proposed to my messmates and myself, that we 
should put ourselves under his guidance, promising to take us where we should have plenty 
of sport. Leaving the line of march, therefore, we diverged towards the prairie; travers- 
ing a small valley, and ascending a gentle swell of land. As we reached the summit, we 
beheld a gang of wild horses about a mile off. Beatte was immediately on the alert, and 
no longer thought of buffalo hunting. He was mounted on his powerful half-wild horse, 
with a lariat coiled at the saddle bow, and set off in pursuit; while we remained on a 
rising ground watching his manceuvres with great solicitude. Taking advantage of a strip 
of woodland, he stole quietly along, so as to get clese to them before he was perceived. 
The moment they caught sight of him a grand scamper took place. We watched him skirt- 
ung along the horizon like a privateer in full chase of a merchantman ; at length he passed 
over the w of a ridge, and down into a shallow valley ; in a few moments he was on the 
opposite hill, and close upon one of the horses. He was soon head and head, and appeared 
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to be trying to noose his prey ; but they both disappeared again below the hill, and we saw no 
more of them. It turned out afterwards, that he had noosed a powerful horse, but could 
not hold him, and had lost his lariat in the attempt. 

““ While we were waiting for his return, we perceived two buffalo bulls descending a 
slope, towards a stream, which wound through a ravine fringed with trees. The young 
Count and myself endeavoured to get near them under covert of the trees. They discov- 
ered us while we were yet three or four hundred yards off, and turning about retreated up 
the rising ground. We urged our horses across the ravine, and gave chase. The immense 
weight of head and shoulders causes the buffalo to labor heavily up hill ; but it accelerates 
his descent. We had the advantage, therefore, and gained rapidly upon the fugitives, 
though it was difficult to get our horses to approach them, their very scent inspiring them 
with terror. The Count, who had a due barreled gun loaded with ball, fired, but 
missed. ‘The bulls now altered their course, and galloped down hill with headlong rapid- 
ity. As they ran in different directions, we each singled one and separated. I was pro- 
vided with a brac+ of veteran brass barreled pistols, which I had bor: owed at Fort Gibson, 
and which had evidently seen some service. Pistols are very effective in buffalo hunting, 
as the hunter can ride up close to the animal, and fire at it while at full speed ; whereas the 
long heavy rifles used on the frontier, cannot be easily managed, nor discharged with acea- 
rate aim from horseback. My object, therefore, was to get within pistol shot of the buffalo. 
This was no very easy matter. I was well mounted on a horse of excellent speed and 
bottom, that seemed eager for the chase, and soon overtook the game; but the moment he 
came nearly parallel, he would keep sheering off with ears forked, and pricked forward, 
and every symptom of aversion and alarm. It was no wonder. Of all animals, a buffalo, 
when close pressed by the hunter, has an aspect the most diabolical. His two short black 
horns, curve out of a huge frontlet of shaggy hair; his eyes glow like coals ; his mouth is 
open, his tongue parched and drawn up intoa half crescent ; his tail is erect, and tufted and 
whisking about in the air; heisa wotie picture of mingled rage and terror. 

“Tt was with difficulty I urged my horse sufficient!y near, when, taking aim, to my 
chagrin, both pistols missed fire. Unfortunately the locks of these veteran weapons were 
so much worn, that in the gallop, the priming had been shaken out of the pans. At the 
snapping of the last pistol I was close upon the buffalo, when, in his despair, he turned 
round with a sudden snort and rushed upon me. My horse wheeled about as if on a pivot, 
made a convulsive spring, and, as I had been leaning on one side with pistol extended, I 
came near being thrown at the feet of the buffalo. 

“ Three or four bounds of the horse carried us out of the reach of the enemy; who, hav- 
ing merely turned in desperate self-defence, quickly resumed his flight. Assoonas 1 could 
gather in my panic-stricken horse, and prime the pistols afresh, I again spurred in pursuit 
of the buffalo, who had slackened his speed to take breath. On my approach he again set 
off full tilt, heaving himself forward witha heavy rolling gallop, dashing with headlong 
precipitation through brakes and ravines, while several deer and wolves, startled from their 
coverts by his thundering career, ran helter skelter to right and left across the waste. 

‘“* A gallop across the prairies in pursuit of game, is by no means so smooth a career as 
those may imagine, who have only the idea of an open level plain. It is true, the prairies 
of the hunting ground are not so much entangled with flowering plants and long herbage as 
the lower prairies, and are principally covered with short buffalo grass ; but they are diver- 
sified by hill and dale, and where most level, are apt to be cut up by deep rifts and ravines, 
made by torrents after rains; and which, yawning from an even surface, are almost like 
rei in the way of the hunter, checking him suddenly, when in full career, or subjectin 

im to the risk of limb and life. The plains, too, are beset by burrowing holes of onal 
animals, in which the horse is apt to sink to the fetlock, and throw both himself and his 
rider. ‘The late rain had covered some parts of the prairie, where the ground was hard, 
with a thin sheet of water, through which the horse had to splash his way. In other parts 
there were innumerable shallow hollows, eight or ten feet in diameter, made by the buffa- 
loes, who wallow in sand and mud like swine. These being filled with water, shone like 
mirrors, so that the horse was continually leaping over them or springing on one side. We 
had reached, too, a rough part of the prairie, very much broken and cut up ; the buffalo, who 
was running for life, took no heed to his course, plunged down break-neck ravines, where 
it was necessary to skirt the borders in search of a safer descent. At length we came to 
where a winter stream had torna deep chasm across the whole prairie, leaving open jagged 
rocks ; and forming a long glen bordered by steep crumbling cliffs of mingled stone and . 
clay. Down one of these the buffalo flung himself, half tumbling, half leaping, and then 
scuttled along the bottom; while I, seeing all further pursuit useless, pulled up, and gazed 

uietly after him from the border of the cliff, until he disappeared amidst the windings of 
the ravine. 

“* Nothing now remained but toturn my steed and rejoin my companions. Here at first 
was some little difficulty. The ardor of the chase had betrayed me into a long, heedless 
gallop. {now found myself in the midst ofa lonely waste, in which the prospect was boun. 
ded by undulating swells of lend, naked and uniform, where, from the deficiency of land« 
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marks and distinct features, an inexperienced man may become bewildered, and lose his way 
as readily as in the wastes ofthe ocean ‘The day too, was overeast, su that | could not 
guide myself by the sun ; my only mode was to retrace the track my horse had made in 
coming, though this | would often lose sight of wherethe ground was covered with parched 
herbage. 

* ‘Lo one unaccustomed to it, there is something inexpressibly lonely in the solitude 
of aprairie. ‘Lhe loneliness of a forest seems nothing toit. ‘There thre view is shut in 
oy trees, and the imagination is left free to picture some livelier scene beyond. But 
here we have an immense extent of landscape without a sign of human existence. We 
have the consciousness of being jar, far beyond the bounds of human habitation ; we 
Jeel as if moving in the midst of a desert world. As my horse lagged slowly back over 
the scenes of our late scamper, and the delirium of the chase had passed away, I was 
peculiarly sensible to these circumstances. ‘The silence of the waste was now and then 
broken by the ery of a distant flock of pelicans, stalking like spectres about a shallow 
pool ; sometimes by the sinister croaking of a raven in the air, while cecasionally a 
scoundrel wolf would scour off from before me; and, having attained a safe distance, 
would sit down and howl and whine with tones that gave a dreariness to the surround- 
ing solitude. 

“* Atter pursuing my way for some time, I descried a horseman on the edge of a distant 
hill, and soon recognised him to be the Count. He had been equally unsuccessful with 
myseli’; we were shortly aiterwards rejoined by our worthy comrade, the Virtuoso, who, 
with spectacles on nose, had made two or three ineffectual shots from horseback. 

‘“* We determined not to seek the camp until we had made one more effort. Casting 
our eyes about the surrounding waste, we descried a herd of buffalo about two miles dis- 
tant, scattered apart, and quietly grazing near a small strip of trees and bushes. It required 
but little stretch of fancy to picture them so many cattle grazing on the edge of a common, 
and that the grove might shelter some lowly farm house. 

“ We now tormed our plan to circumvent the herd, and by getting on the other side of 
them, to hunt them in the direction where we knew our camp to be situated: otherwise, 
the pursuit might take us to such a distance as to render it impossible for us to find our 
way back befure night-fall. ‘Taking a wide circuit, therefore, we moved slowly and cau- 
tiously, pausing occasionally, when we saw any of the herd desist from grazing. ‘Tho 
wind fortunately set from them, otherwise they might have scented us and have taken the 
alarm. inthis way, we succeeded in getting round the lerd without disturbing it. It con- 
sisted of about forty head, bulls, cows, and calves. Separating to some distance from each 
other, we now approached slowly in a parallel line, hoping by degrees to steal near without 
exciting attention. ‘They began, however, to move off quietly, stopping at every step or 
two to graze, when suddenly a bull that, unobserved by us, had been taking his siesta under 
a clump of trees to our left, roused himself from his lair, and hastened to join his com- 

anions. We were still at a considerable distance, but the game had taken the alarm. 
We quickened our pace, they broke into a gallop, and now commenced a full chase. 

“ As the ground was level, they shouldered along with great speed, following each other 
in a line; two or three bulls bringing up the rear, the last of whom, from his enormous 
size and venerable frontlet, and beard of sunburnt hair, looked like the patriarch of the 
herd ; and as if he might long have reigned the monarch of the prairie. 

“ There is a mizture of the awful and the comic in the look of these huge animals, as they 
bear their great bulk forwards, with an up and down motion of the unwieldy head and 
shoulders ; their tail cocked up like the queue of pantaloon in a pantomime, the end whisking 
about in a fierce yet whimsical style, and their eyes glaring venomously with an expression 
of fright and fury. 

“‘ For some time I kept parallel with the line, without being able to force my horse within 
pistol shot, so much had he been alarmed by the assault of the buffalo, in the preceding 
chase. At length I succeeded, but was again balked by my pistols missing fire. My 
companions, whose horses were less fleet, and more way-worn, could not overtake the 
herd ; at length Mr. L. who was in the rear of the line, and losing ground, leveled his 
double barreled gun, and fired a long raking shot. It struck a buffalo just above the loins, 
broke its back bone, and brought it to the ground. He stopped and alighted to despatch 
his prey, When borrowing his gun which had yet a charge remaining in it, I put my horse 
to his speed, again overtook the herd which was thundering along, pursued by the Count. 
With my present weapon there was no need of urging my horse to such close quarters ; 
,galloping along parallel, therefore, 1 singled out a builalo, and by a fortunate shot brought 
it down on the spot. The ball had struck a vital part; it would not move from the place 
where it fell, but lay there struggling in mortal agony, while the rest of the herd kept on 
their headlong career across the prairie. 

“ Dismounting, | now fettered my horse, to prevent his straying, and advanced to con- 
template my victim. I am nothing of a sportsman: I had been prompted to this unwonted 
exploit by the magnitude of the game, and the excitement of an adventurous chase, Now 
that the excitement was over. I could not but look with commiseration upon the poor 
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animal that lay struggling and bleeding at my feet. His very size and importance, which 
had before inspired me with eagerness, now increased my compunction. It seemed as if 1 
had inflicted pain in proportion to the bulk of my victim, and as if there were a hundred 
fold greater waste of life than there would have been in the destruction of an animal of 
inferior size. 

“ To add to these after qualms of conscience, the poor animal lingered in his agony. 
He had evidently received a mortal wound, but death might be long in coming. It would 
not do to leave him to be torn piecemeal, while yet alive, by the wolves that had already snuffed 
his blood, and were skulking and howling at a distance, and waiting for my departure, and 
by the ravens that were flapping about, croaking dismally in the air. _ It became now an act 
of mercy to give him his quietus, and put him out of his misery. I primed one of the pis- 
tols, therefure, and advanced close up to the buffalo. To inflict a wound thus in cool 
blood, | found a totally different thing from firing in the heat of the chase. Taking aim, 
however, just behind the fore-shoulder, my pistol for once proved true ; the ball must have 

assed through the heart, for the animal gave one convulsive throe and expired. 

‘“* While I stood meditating and moralizing over the wreck 1 had so wantonly produced, 
with my horse grazing near me, I was rejoined by my fellow sportsman, the Virtuoso; 
who, being a man of universal adroitness, and withal, more experienced and hardened in 
the gentle art of ‘ venerie,’ soon managed to carve out the tongue of the buffalo, and deli- 
vered it to me to bear back to the camp as a trophy.” 


We may doa general service, in conclusion, by adding that the ‘Tour’ will be pub- 
lished early in the present month. I: will forma handsome volume, of about three 
hundred pages. 


American Quarterty Revirw.—The latest publishers, we perceive, of this peri- 
odical, are the editor and his son, into whose hands the business arrangements of the 
work have fallen. The first number under the new auspices commenced in March. 
A plaintive prologue adjoins the table of contents, in which sufficient aid is implored 
from the public, to continue the vehicle in existence,—a supplication which we trust 
may be successful; for however numerous or egregious may have been the sins of 
taste and spirit hitherto exhibited in the work, we feel confident that certain lessons 
have been acquired by the offenders, which will make their errors less frequent here- 
after. 

The present number contains several creditable papers, and some that are excellent. 
That on ‘Classical Learning,’ is profound and dull,—a perfect omnium gatherum of 
languages. The writer has evidently been at a very great banquet of learning; and 
he has poached upon the premises of so many tongues, that he can scarcely find room 
to wag his vernacular. As for the arguments of the reviewer, we could quote him 
numbers of the soundest names in the annals of literature, that have given utterance 
and weight to totally opposite opinions,—philosophers, statesmen, and poets, whose 
labors have enlightened and delighted the world. The review of Lamartine’s poems 
is merely tolerable. We can assure the writer that he has taken some astounding lib- 
erties in translation, as we could demonstrate upon occasion. The notices of ‘Three 
Years in the Pacific,’ and the ‘Writings of Washington,’ are executed with decided 
ability, though both are summarily treated. Those of Dunlap’s and Hoffman’s works 
deserve equal commendation. The paper on ‘ Mob Law,’ does not discuss the ques- 
tion with half the research and discrimination that it deserves. A mass of text, fami- 
liar to the public, is interspersed through a few pages of running commentary, not 
remarkable for perspicuity or vigor. The article was evidently prepared without much 
forethought or care. The inferences of the writer, however, and his reprobation of the 
increasing gust for riots in our country, will be generally acquiesced in by candid 
minds. 
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The weakest department of the Review, is that which embraces the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Notices.’ Some of these are bombastic and inflated; others, meagre and imperfect. 
In the first article under this head, there are two pages of unhappy vaunting, which 
will draw a smile from every reader at all conversant with the progress of our literature 
for some years past. The reviewer seriously asserts, that he has uniformly favored, 
to the extent of his power, all the writings of our countrymen, that deserved his suffra- 
ges! We marvel at the shortness of his memory. Has he forgotten the well known 
fact, that among several American writers, who are read and praised in all the culti- 
vated circles of Europe and their own country, he has selected many for bitter blame, 
and afterwards made a most humiliating meal of his own words? Take, for example, 
the case of Bryant. The American Quarterly Review pronounced his poems unfit to 
be read with profit or pleasure, and unworthy of remembrance, even of a single line. 
The volume went abroad,—it was republished under the auspices of its eulogists, 
Washington Irving, and Samuel Rogers: it was lauded in all the highest Reviews of 
England and Scotland, and on the Continent. The notes of praise came swelling 
across the Atlantic; and with a remarkably prompt second sight, the editor of the 
American Quarterly was induced to discover, and to declare in print, that ‘ Bryant’s 
poems were excellent ! We will not cite other cases, though several are at hand. These 
circumstances are fresh in the public mind; and it is an item of recent history, equally 
notorious and unimportant, that the Review received large detriment, both in patronage 
and repute, by reason of its defamatory spirit towards native writers of merit. We 
doubt, indeed, whether an appeal so abject as that which prefaces the number before 
us, would ever have been needed, if a general disapproval, arising from these false steps 
in the Review, had not operated injuriously to its interests. 

The boasts of impartiality, independence, and strength, contained in the article 
alluded to, are sufficiently amusing. The writer speaks as if he had been delegated by 
some superhuman power, to oversee the whole domain of letters in America. He 
alludes to those whom he supposes discomfited, and brandishes aloft his petty pruning 
knife, as if it were ‘the sword of the Lord and of Gideon;’ or as did the puissant Giant 
Despair his club, when he trudged out of Doubting Castle to demolish the Christian 
pilgrims. It is a pleasing task to compare these windy chucklings with actual facts. 
The identical works which havebeen the most strongly condemned in the American 
Quarterly, are passing frequently to new editions, at home and abroad. The vaunt of 
‘independence’ is entirely gratuitous. So completely the reverse is the truth, that the 
very works in Europe which once frowned upon every mental production of American 
origin, have become astonished at being outdone in their course by one of the American 
Reviews. Long after they have ceased to use the voice of blame, and find themes 
for praise constantly reaching them, from the great West beyond the Ocean, they per- 
ceive that some of our own critical journals do the country no justice. They perceive 
it, and they deplore it. What was once the language of the London Review? That 
of disdainful rebuke, of which the imitation here, has not yet ceased in certain quar‘ers. 
But is such subserviency welcomed by its derivative model? Let the following pas- 
sage, which occurs in a notice of a popular American work,* in the last number of 
the London Review, make reply: ‘It is a well known fact, that American works are 
little read in America, until, at least, they have been stamped by English approval; 
whilst owr native works, from the best to the most dull and trashy, are devoured in 
every corner of that vast country, as speedily as steam can convey them thither, and 
reprint them. Their Reviews (some of them) are taken up with any criticism, but 
that of their country’s productions. This want of self-respect is unworthy of a great 
nation; and a people too, that may not only be proud of their past conquests in the 
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high walks of literature, but who possess such mines of mental wealth as will yet 
enrich the world. Still the Americans are led on as if there was no genius in their 
land, either for writing a book, or for passing an independent opinion.’ 

This is a sufficient comment upon the ‘independence’ which is so ostentatiously dis- 
played. The truth is, that criticism in this country is far more in its infancy, than any 
other branch of literature. With a few honorable exceptions, who are the critics? 
Those who do the most mischief by their noisy opposition to the best tastes and opin- 
ions of the age, are men unknown; men, of neither manners, nor learning, nor 
acquaintance with the creditable portions of their kind; who have written volumes for 
oblivion; who have stuffed to repletion the alms-wallet of Time, with doggerel metre and 
fustian prose. If better than this, they are men whose learning is a heterogeneous 
mass of lumber; who exhibit ‘the nodosities of the oak, without its strength ;’ and who 
allow politics, local partialities, and private animosities, to direct their pens. Or else, 
fledgeling scribes, who are incapable of achieving a paragraph of ten lines, that shall 
contain less than five quotations,—small purveyors, in short, of others’ brains, which 
they retail in curiously-mottled fragments, that do most clumsily cohere. Can it be 
expected that our vigorous literature is to be improved or guided by minds like these ? 
Assuredly not. In fact, as we before hinted, criticism in America is far behind its sub- 
jects. The very works that are most berated, are the surest of success,—the most 
sought for, and approved of, by the public. The Author goes on from strength to 
strength, while the Longinus who thought to crush him is forgotten. ‘The fact is,’ 
says an able writer in a popular European work, ‘ that men who review books are 
generally jmen who have found themselves unable to write them: and men, moreover, 
who entertain, on that score, reasonable arrogance and spleen. They have been foiled 
in literature, therefore they set up as its guardians. Saint Nepomuk was made the 
patron saint of bridges, and all who passed over them, simply because he himself hap- 
pened to lose his life from a bridge. The reason is an exquisite one, and very plain ; 
and so itis with the critics.’ 

Could there be a better definition than this, of many of our Critics? It is like a piece 
of history. The capable author of ‘The Uses and Abuses of Criticism,’ in the present 
number of this Magazine, has placed the matter in its proper light, when he says, that 
‘Criticism, as a profession we have not yet had;’ and that ‘our reviewers generally 
show a very partial knowledge of their subjects.’ Is it supposable that public opinion 
is to be swayed about by causes like these? Certainly no. If the people of this coun- 
try echo plaudits or maledictions, they must neither be partial nor unjust. If they are, 
the public will speedily see through them. It will not be contended, we presume, that 
the acumen of critics in America is equal to that of their European brethren, where 
scholarship and the devotion of lives to the subject of reviewing, render its professors 
adepts and judges in their vocation. Yet, even there, especially in Great Britain, the 
calling has declined. Authors who are feared, and so, neglected, rise triumphant over 
the very minds that would rejoice to see them immolated. The author of ‘Pelham,’ 
whose reputation is as brilliant and extensive as any writer of his age, in a late preface 
to the last edition of that popular work, holds the following language: ‘I knew not a 
single critic, and scarcely a single author, when I began to write. I have never 
received to this day, a single word of encouragement from any of those who were con- 
sidered at one time the dispensers of literary reputation. Long after my name was not 
quite unknown in every other country where English literature is received, the great’ 
quarterly journals of my own disdained to recognize my existence. Let no man ery 
out, then, for ‘cheers;’ and let those who lament their want of interest and their non- 
acquaintance with critics, learn from the author who addresses them in sympathy and 


friendship, that a man’s labors are |tis best patrons ; that the public is the only critic 
40 
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that has no interest and no motive in underrating him; that the world of an author is 
a mighty circle, of which enmity and envy can penetrate but a pelty segment ; and that 
the pride of carving with our own hands our own name, is worth all the ‘cheers’ in 
the world. Long live Sidney’s gallant and lofty motto: ‘Aut viam inveniam aut 
Jaciam?’ 

In good sooth, some of our quarterly reviewers and ‘ miscellaneous notice’-makers do 
vastly overrate themselves. They are a feeble and unimportant race. Their notions 
of influence or infallibility are often so exaggerated, that the Horatian nondescript 
would be scarcely less laughable. While the noble and generous Public has a heart 
to feel, or intelligence to apprehend; while gifted authors proceed with fortified minds 
and self-improved tastes, in their ongoings to reputation, so long will their efforts be 
crowned with success, and their would-be judges retain their level. 


War!—A few weeks ago, there was a speck of fight. France, it was opined, would 
not refund Jonathan ‘that ’ere trifle,’/—a bill honestly due, for value received,—and 
‘the consequences’ were looked for. There were rumors, which many credulous souls 
believed, that France was about to take the benefit of the insolvent law, to avoid the 
disbursement of the five millions of dollars. Some persons declared that she intended 
to resist payment, on the ground that America, being as yet too young, could not sue in 
her own name. Brandy rose, half a dollar on the gallon,—the first proof afforded, of 
probable hostilities. 

But the storm has nearly passed. The French, though a mercurial, are an honorable 
nation, and there will not be a war. We hope nobody regrets it. It spoils the works 
of human trunk-makers, by severing heads from bodies. It opens thoraxes with una- 
miable lead,—it crimsons decks with blood, and incarnadines the waves, ‘ making the 
green ones red.’ In all its aspects, it is unpleasing to a peaceful and quiet mind. 

We can easily appreciate the present disappointment of those who have been worked 
into a blood-thirsty mood by the belligerent disquisitions of the day. But they must 
learn resignation. Our young naval officers and middies will die soon enough. Let 
them be content to linger on earth for a while,—flourish in the cities,—be lions at soi- 
rées,—carry chapeauz-bras at evening parties,—wear quizzing-glasses outside their 
morning frock-coats, and pay matutinal visits to belles, in white gloves and French 
boots. Better toluxuriate thus idly, than to hear the explosion of poisonous minerals 
and deadly salts, or be taken from their stations to have their deaths happen in their 
berths,—feeling as did at Salamanca, 


* the boasted Marmont, 
Expiring on the field without his arm on.’ 


In truth, battles are bores. Learned divines and all sensible men condemn them. 
Their unpopularity may be inferred from the fact, that with the exception of the skir- 
mishes on the Peninsula, there have been no great exploits in the naval and military 
way for quiteanage. The last sanguinary bout was betwixt the Dutch and Belgians, 
a few years ago. There were some retreats, then, equal to the ancient one of the Ten 
Thousand, under Xenophon. We donot remember the particulars ; but they are admi- 
rably and most truly depicted in the two following’stanzas from an effusion, written in 
America at the time, and purporting to be, as entitled, ‘The Battle Song of the Belgiaus ? 


* Let our victorious banners fly ! 
And give our bugles breath ; 
Onward! and be the battle-cry, 
For Liberty,—or Death ! 


* But what is yonder dusty cloud,— 
What is yon bold array ? 
It isx—the Dutch ! Lord, what a crowd,— 
Gvod God !—Jet’s run away !’ 
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‘Breap Srurrs.—We select from the lighter dainties of our file-wire the annexed 
crumb. As the subject is one in which, probably without exception, our readers are 
daily interested, no apology is offered for its discussion here. It is swallowed at 
other tables, with a decided relish. Where the author was ‘raised,’ or whether he be 
more than half-baked, is no concern of ours, nor yet of the reader’s. His piece is well 
done, at least. It is a small slice, to be sure,—but ‘ half a loaf is better than no bread;’ 


and it is a consolation to know, that small batches may be occasionally obtained from 
the same oven : 


— 


A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN ‘BROWN BREAD’ AND ‘WHITE. BREAD.’ 


SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY A ‘DOUGH-BOY.’ 


I lately heard a talk between 
Two angry loaves of bread, 

Who, though they ne’er had service seen, 
Yet on the shelf were laid. 


The white loaf first addressed the brown : 
* How dare you thus to venture here ? 

How dare you thus, you vulgar clown ! 
Among your betters to appear ? 


Where were you bread, you ‘ homely’ ,elf, 
That thus you dare intrude on me 

And boldly come and range yourself, 
With the flour of this goodlie eompanie 7 


“Fie !’ cried the Brownie,— though you smirk 
With pride, at which I’m all amazed, . 

We know how once, you us’d to work, 
And well you show how you were ratsed.’ 


Then did the crusty White exclaim: 
* Vile creature ! see, thy taunts are scora’d ;)} 
~ Avaunt! or to thine endless shame, 
I'll tell how grossly thou art corn’d.; 


*E’en Tom the cook, whose love you boast, 
Declares you’re growing stale and old ; 
And though you’ ve been his fav’rite toast, 
He soon intends to cut you cold. 


* { wonder mach how you can dare 
In public boldly still to be, 
When,—as you know,—you’ll always bear 
That odious bran of infamy ’ 


The other loaf her piece then broke : 
*Thou thing of yeast-to-day, be still! 
*Tis odd that at my bran you joke, 
As though you'd ne’er been through the mill, 


*1 know how you escaped the bran, 

Though now at mine you’re pleas’d to flout ; 
1 saw the hole through which you ran, 

And with what speed you botted out.’ 


*?'T is false ! cried Whitebread,—‘ vulgar oaf ! 
I'll pun-ish you, as sure as heaven ; 

And show you, though a single loaf, 
I yet have got the strength of leaven.’ 


* Don’t make rye faces, nor believe Although the ferment ran so high, 
That :mealy mouth’d | speak, through fear, To quell it f at last was able : 


But straight our presence pray relieve But lest this subject prove too dry, 
From one so lite kne here, Yl) Jay it now upon the table, 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Betsnazzar’s Feast.—In the January number of this work, this celebrated pieture 
of Martin, as then exhibited in the ‘ Hyalocaustic’ painting upon glass, was particularly 
noticed. All who witnessed that fine work of art, will need no inducement to visit the 
same grand conception, upon two thousand feet of canvas, now in exhibition at the 
Diorama, Niblo’s Garden, Broadway. It is characterized by the same perfection of 
coloring, and truth of perspective, which distinguished ‘The Departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt,’ noticed at some length in our February number. Indeed, we can con- 
ceive of no better subject for dioramic effect, than this. Nothing, as it seems to us, 
could be finer, than the immense perspective of the banqueting halls,—the sombre sky, 
and crescent moon,—the blazing lights,—the terror-stricken revelers,—and the entire 
air of nature which every where pervades this noble effort of the pencil. It is, in truth, 
a gorgeous exhibition,—and its beauties so grow upon the observer, that before he relin- 
quishes the scene, the whole has towered, with but little aid from the imagination, into 
the sublime. We commend it to the attention of the public, as a ‘feast’ indeed, in the 
best sense of the term. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park Tueatre.—The Dramatic Notices for February were unavoidably excluded 
from our pages. We may be pardoned for a recurrence, here, to one of the attractions 
of that month,—we mean, the first and subsequent appearance of Mr. Hows,—a gen- 
tleman of whose theatrical ability reports were in a high degree favorable. In some 
respects, public expectation was disappointed. The person of Mr. Hows is rather 
above the medium standard, and his features are thoughtful and expressive. His con- 
ception of Shylock was, in the main, correct,—but his performance was marred by a 
too rapid utterance of emphatic passages, and by a voice, the lower tones of which 
were invariably husky and unnatural. This was attributed to ‘a cold,’——but it is evi- 
dently a physical defect. His action is graceful and appropriate, and he walks the stage 
with the freedom of a veteran tragedian. We cannot award praise to his personations 
in comedy. They were defective, in all points. Of the Portia, of Miss Purtuips, there 
could be but one sentiment. Her power over the audience was particularly manifest 
in the ‘ audible stillness’ which prevailed during the enunciation of that beautiful passage, 
‘The quality of mercy is not strained,’ etc. The comedy of Married Life, which had 
what is termed ‘a successful run,’ should not pass unnoticed. It was full of odd inci- 
dent, broad equivoque, that approaches as near the edge oftentimes as possible, and 
laughable situations, outraging all probability, both in the progress and denouement. 
Thus much, for a brief theatrical reminiscence of February. 

During the past month, Miss Emma Wueat ey, SHeripan Know es, Miss Puttuirs, 
and Mrs. Austin have formed the principal dramatic attractions. The first named 
young lady is winning an excellent reputation. Her performance of Julia, in the 
Hunchback, was less imitative, than heretofore, and exhibited talent of a high order. 
We may repeat our former advice to this promising and gifted aspirant,—namely, close 
study, and the cultivation of an appearance of greater abstraction. Let her not turn to 
gaze at the train of her dress, lest it be aury, nor look to the audience for approval, after 
having ‘made a point.’ These little acts destroy the vraisemblance of the best perform- 
ance. We had the pleasure of seeing Mr. KNow tes but once, as Master Walter, in his 
fine intellectual creation, The Hunchback. We need not say, that he sustained the 
character admirably. It is decidedly his best effort. Of Miss Puittirs, little need be 
said. Her praise is rife upon the tongues of the play-going community,—and justly. 
We have never seen her superior upon the American stage, in high tragedy. Comedy 
is beneath, and we may add, not adapted to, her powers. The lofty presence,—the 
speaking eye,—the commanding grace,—the unequaled voice,—are for the sterner 
attributes of the drama. Mrs. Austin, a long-established and enduring favorite of the 
New-York public, is about to sail for England. To say that as Cinderilla, Ariel, etc. 
she acquitted herself with her usual perfection, is the highest praise. Time has taken 
no liberties with her personal endowments, nor robbed her voice of either power or 
melody. What shall we say of ‘The unfinished Gentleman,’ save that it is the most 
amusing of farces? We have never seen one more thoroughly laughable. Pracie and 
Latuam are the life and soul of it, and both are inimitably excellent. It makes one 
think of Byron’s idea of an universal mouth, to see the concentrated grin of the large 
audiences who witness this play. The new tragedy of Teresa Contarini, by Mrs. 
E. F. Ex.ert, of this city, was received with decided favor, by a crowded house. It 
abounds in language rich in poetic beauty, and possesses many stirring scenes. As 
an acting play, it may be, in some minor respects, deficient: but when we take into 
consideration the fact that it is a first attempt, we cannot but esteem it as entirely 
successful. Certain it is, the author is one of the most gifted female writers in Amer- 
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ica, and at a very early age has gained a high reputation. It should be observed, that, 
with the exception of the part of the heroine,—which was admirably performed by 
Miss Phillips,—little justice was done in the representation of the tragedy. 

At the Bowery Tueatre, The Last Days of Pompeii, dramatized from the popular 
novel of that name, has drawn crowded houses,—rather from the attractive scenery, 
than excellence in the play itself. Mrs. Firny’s Flower-girl was a chaste and beau- 
tiful piece of acting: Recently, ‘The Spectre King and his Phantom Steed, a wild 


and singular drama, presented with much scenic display, has occupied the admiration 
of nightly crowds at this establishment. 


Tue First or Aprit.—This is a day consecrated to fun by all the urchins in Chris- 
tendom. From the rising of the sun, unto the setting thereof, the spirit of Comus is 
paramount. For once ina year, Youth displays the cunning and deceit which are sup- 
posed to be the characteristics of Age. Many there be, who on this day will peer with 
deluded eyes into the air, to the end that they may discern the passing flock of swal- 
lows. Many will open foolish letters, and make tantalizing efforts to pick up penknives 
and bunches of tea, coffee, etc., from the pavé, which said articles, as if endowed with 
locomotive vitality, shall vanish from their grasp at the end of a string. Joke-hunters 
will luxuriate,—‘ old ’uns’ will be gulled, and ‘ young ’uns’ initiated. It is a day, when 
every one is willing to be called a fool, provided the caller gives a happy reason for the 
title. There will be pranks enacted to-day, that on any other would be intolerable. 
Many an elder brother will draw his besmeared foot out of a boot wherein have been 
deposited oval embryos of the future hen: there will be yolks connected with stock- 
ings, and broken shells will garnish the same. 

There is a certain charm in April, because it heralds May. Young willows begin to 
put forth their tender leaves; the capricious rains, and coquetting skies, chary of their 
smiles, make the earth radiant with a fresher verdure; the country frog, ensconced in 
his veil of green spawn, sends a pleasant music abroad, through the reeds that trem- 
ble about his pool; the maple bough reddens in the sunbeam, and saccharine gouts are 
distilled from the tree. The husbandman wends through the woodland, with well 
poised neck-yoke and brimming pails; the smoke rises above the forest tops,—the axe 
rings from the ‘sap-works.’ Snows melt from the fields, and only in the valleys, 
under umbrageous pines and cedars, do they remain. The herds frisk in the pasture; 
sleep-inviting sounds sail over the landscape; the haze that betokens brighter days, 
lingers in the distance,—until, as May approaches, 

*On many a lonely valley, out of sight, 

Is poured from the blue heavens the same soft golden light.’ 
Now is the time, when thoughtful wights quote poetry and dream of the ladies. The 
lover feeds his flame from the ‘oil of joy:’ he compares his mistress to the opening 
blossom, or the new-dropt lamb. Churches, in city and village, seem like the haunts 
of angels. The young men linger about the pavements and the porches, feasting their 
eyes : there is a new bloom on the cheek of Beauty,—new elasticity in her step,—new 
flowers in her bonnet. All is blessedness and peace. A spell of novel loveliness lies 
upon the glowing hills and liberated waters. Much ‘fancy-writing’ is done by the 
poets about these days. They begin to prate of music and of May,— 


‘ Of cowslips, butter-cups and roses,— 
Thyme, with dalcet dew-drops wet,— 
Sage and onions, pinks and posies, 
Cauliflower and mignionette.’ 


In brief, it is a very fine, promising time ; and so endeth our chegter for April. 
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Miss Sepewick.—We marvel that this fair novelist continues silent. The press is 
groaning with the issue of reprinted books, by foreign lady-authors, that possess not 
one tenth part of the excellence which distinguishes every work from her pen,—and 
they succeed. The cup of public applause has often been commended, fresh and flow- 
ing, to her lips; and we would fain hope that its relish still remains,—for in that, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, there is astrongintoxication. ‘He that died o’ 
Wednesday,’ would tell us if he could, that honor was worth his sacrifice. But Miss 
Sedgwick’s mind is not sufficiently of the common order, to be influenced by common 
fame. Writing as she usually does, with wonderful caution, and in the truth of Nature, 
she seeks more to please a taste formed from the best standards, than to receive without 
entire desert, the commendations of the undiscerning. Thisis good judgment: ‘ Wisely, 
and slow,—they stumble who run fast.’ When she does appear, public expectation is 
never disappointed, though the intervals may be long between her exits and entrances. 
Her pure spirit exhales, like the balm from a rich rose, overevery page. She illustrates 
truly, and paints all natural scenes with a master pencil. Every subordinate hue is 
recognized as faithful; and when she appeals to the heart, she fills the reader’s eye 
with tearful acknowledgments of her power, or with the light of smiles at her felicity 
of thought. We can afford to wait for the productions of such a writer,—and she her- 
self needs not the impulse of praise to aid her onward. A mindclear, fertile, and lofty as 


hers, creates its own enjoyment, and the possessor has little need to depend for impulses 
upon the plaudits of the million. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Tae Mawnixins.’—The work thus entitled, from the pen of Mr. Coopsr, will not 
be published for nearly two months. The summer and the book will make their appear- 


ance about the same time. Whether ‘The Mannikins’ will enhance the reputation of 
the author, or whether it will not, ‘requires,’ as his excellency the Irish Ambassador 
might say, ‘a dale of mighty nice consideration.’ Of course, all prediction must be 
uncertain. Cooper’s works, unconnected with fiction, have not been remarkably suc- 
cessful. Witness his ‘ Letter,’ and the ‘Traveling Bachelor.’ But auguries from these 
premises, as to the career of ‘The Mannikins,’ would not be just. 

The work will contain a good deal of satirical matter. The characters are pretty 
numerous, and the dialogues frequent. The scene is laid in New-England, and some 
of the personages drawn from that region. Other quarters also come in for a share of 
the author’s power. Indeed, in the selection of his materials, Mr. Cooper has been 
quite free from sectional partialities. Whether this kind generality will be pleasing or 
not, remains to be seen. 

We confess that we would much rather see the author of the Pioneers among the 
dwellers of ‘the settlements,’ or on the trail of the Indian, than discussing the prejudi- 
ces or follies of the Pale Faces, nearer the Atlantic. However, ‘he kens his gait, and 
ablins will gang it weel:’ and with this hope, at least, we await his book with all due 
intensity of expectation. 


Hints To Parents,’—' PLeasure AND Prorit.’—Messrs. Taytor anp Gov p, of this 
city, have recently published two neat little volumes under these titles. The first is by 
the Rev. Garpiner Sprine, who has brought to his task the feelings and experience of 
a kind father, and the spirit of a sincere Christian. The second volume is the first of 
a series for the young, and is entitled ‘The Visit to the Museum,’ by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth,—a writer whose works for youth have been extensively circulated in England. 
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Tue New-York Mirror.—Another plate number, and a rich one. ‘A Scene in the 
Highlands,’ painted by Werr, and engraved by Smuts, is certainly a gem,—picturesque, 
soft, and finely blended, in light and shadow. The ‘Letter-press’ illustrating the pic- 
ture, is from the pen of Mr. Verrtancx. Weconcur, heartily and entirely, in the elo- 
quent tribute which the writer pays to Bryant. Major Noau has thrown by his easy 
editorial pen, for a moment, and sketched a sparkling tale. Inman has satirized small 
novelists, in an admirable paper, entitled ‘Scenes from Life;’ Bevant appears in a 
poem of solemn melody and beauty ; J. Suzripan Know es, in the first chapter of an 
original tale,—called ‘The Blacksmith of Clonmel,’—such as might be anticipated from 
one so intellectually gifted; Fay and Wis shine in their Italian and English corres- 
pondence; the veteran Duntap depicts, with his usual graphic skill, ‘A Scene at 
Cato’s, twenty odd years ago;’ and Col. Knapp closes the labors of correspondents 
with ‘A Letter to a Young Mother,’ which is imbued with feeling and the best senti- 
ments. Such specimens of American Periodical Literature as the Mirror, reflect honor 
upon our country, abroad and at home. 





A Comprenensive Arias: Geographical, Historical, and Commercial. By T. G. 
Braprorp. New-York: Witey anp Lone. Boston: Wittram D. Ticknor.—Whether 
regarded in reference to the great amount of geographical, historical, commercial, and 
statistical information which it contains,—perspicuous arrangement, and convenience 
of reference,—or excellence of execution, pictorial, illustrative, and typographical,—this 
Atlas excels any and all others that have come under our observation. Its contents 
have been drawn from the best sources, and assurances are given, that the entire work 
may be relied upon as strictly correct, in all respects. 'The numerous maps and charts,— 
many of them new, interesting, and curious,—are clearly engraved, and their different 
sections vividly colored. The ‘ General Views,’ giving details respecting the manners, 
customs, governments, religion, geographical discoveries, remarkable men and events, 
and the engravings representing the varieties of the human race, the comparative size 
of animals, the dwellings of different countries, etc., are unusual, but most valuable fea- 
tures in this Atlas. 


AMERICAN AND JuventLe Popcotar Lisraries.—The last number of the excellent 
series called the ‘American Popular Library’ is entitled, ‘ New-England and her Insti- 
tutions, by oneof her Sons.’ It describes, in a clear but unpretending style, the internal 
structure of the institutions, civil, social, and religious, of ‘ Yankee-land,’ as well as the 
habits of thought, and the domestic manners of the various classes of New-England 
Society. There is now and then a dash of dry humor or playful satire pervading the 
volume, which will be relished. The latest number of the ‘Juvenile Popular Library’ 
is devoted to a ‘ History of Domesticated Animals, considered with reference to Civili- 
zation and the Arts.’ To the interest of the work, the title itself may bear witness. It 
is pleasantly written. New-York: Witey anp Lona. 


SHAKsPEARE.—Mr. Grorcr Dearsorn has published, in six superb post-octavo vol- 
umes, the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare, announced in our last number as in press. All 
the corrections and illustrations of Dr. Johnson, G. Stevens, and other commentators, are 
given,—the whole revised by Isaac Reed, Esq. Every thing, in short, of authority and 
value, concerning the ‘sweet swan of Avon,’ with his entire productions, are here pre-— 
sented. The volumes are printed clearly and handsomely, upon fine, heavy linen paper, 
and illustrated by several well executed engravings, including a portrait of Shakspeare ; 
and with the works of Burke, issued sometime since by the same liberal publisher, form 
all that has yet been issued of the ‘ Library of Standard Literature.’ , 
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Tue AmericAN Montuty Macazine.—The proprietorship of this periodical has pas- 
sed into the hands of Cuartes F. Horrman, Esq., author of ‘ A Winter in the West,’ — 
a work which was favorably noticed, at some length, in our last number, and is win- 
ning good opinions from all quarters, The former Editor of the Monthly, Mr. H. W. 
Hersert, a ripe scholar and an able writer, will continue his valuable aid, in associa- 
tion with Mr. Hoffman. From the established reputation of these gentlemen, it will 


readily be inferred, that their joint labors cannot fail to produce a Magazine worthy of 
liberal support. 


A miLuion or Facts.—A volume of three hundred and thirty-eight close pages, un- 
der this title, has been issued by Messrs. Conner anp Cooke. The facts embraced are 
connected with the studies, pursuits, and interests of mankind, and may serve as a Com- 
mon-place Book of useful reference on all subjects of research and curiosity. Colonel 
Kwapp has furnished a sketch of the Literature of the Jews, a succinct History of Ame- 
rican Literature, from the earliest times, together with brief annals of American His- 
tory, and a cursory view of the rise of the Useful Arts among us. Mr. Witiram C. 
Reprievp has likewise added important information upon Atmospherical and Aérial 
Phenomena, and articles upon ‘Physical Geography.’ 


Lire or AARon Burr.—Col. Knapp has made a creditable addition to our National 
Biography, in the Memoir of Col. Burr. He has devoted some three hundred pages to an 
authentic account of all the events connected with the early history and public life of this 
eminent individual; and a careful perusal of his book will go far, we think, to remove 
many prejudices which have long been associated with his name. The author has acquit- 
ted himself of his task with ability. We have rarely seen a happier effort than the intro- 
duction tothis work. ‘ When time and place shall serve,’ we hope to do more ample justice 
to the volume. At present, we can only commend it to the reader, as containing inter- 
esting facts, of which no American should be ignorant. Among other attractive matters, 
there is given a journal, kept by Benedict Arnold, in his own hand-writing, and left by him 
at West Point, when he fled on hearing of the capture of Andre. 


A CompreHensiveE System or Mopern Grocrapuy AND History:—Mr. Epwin 
Wiis, whose ‘ Annual Register’ and ‘ Universal Gazeteer’ are so favorably known 
to the public, has recently issued,—revised and enlarged from the London edition, 
and adapted to the use of Academies and Schools, in the United States,—Pennock’s 
celebrated Modern Geography. The part relating to America has received numerous 
important additions in the revision, and the whole may be relied upon as affording a 
faithful picture of the present state of the world, as far as known. The work presents 
a combination of geography and history, which renders it both useful and entertaining. 
The latter quality is an unusual feature in most of our modern school geographies. 


Ssarpr’s Lerrers anv Essays.—The first American edition of this work was issued 
by Messrs. Carey anp Hart, Philadelphia, at the close of February. Its general pre- 
valence at this period, renders an elaborate notice unnecessary. It.may be sufficient, here, 
to remark, that these letters and essays are distinguished no less by their great felicity of 
style, than by the valuable views and excellent principles which they develope and incul- 
cate. 


ERRATUM. —By the omission of a line of manuscript in the story of ‘ The Duelist,’ in the present number of this Magazine, 
the author has been made to pay a very equivocal compliment to one of Milton’s worthiest »nd most vigilant Angels. 
is on page 334. For ‘ Like Ithuriel in Eden, I stood hideous and single,’ read: ‘* Like the Arch-Enemy of man, when touched by 
the wand of Ithuriel in Eden, I stood,’ etc. Those who may chance to publish the tale, will please note this correction. 

In the March number, for Saint Perire, read Saint Perine. 


The error 





